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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE ARE AT THE DECISIVE MOMENT OF THE WAR. 
The German Emperor, March 20, 1918. 


SEPTEMBER brings us to the beginning of the fifth year of the 
war. For the first three years we endured great disasters 
: owing to our lack of military preparation and 
= Fifth to a Foreign policy which had driven first 
ear . , 
Japan, and then Italy, into our enemy’s camp. 
During this prodigious ordeal, we held our own owing to the 
bravery and resourcefulness ot our people, to the cohesion of 
our Empire and to the fact that this country, the core of that 
Empire, is an island. But the events which have recently 
moved swiftly in our favour have also another cause. The 
heroic and successful resistance of the Russians has pinned 
down the bulk of the German Armies in Eastern Europe, and 
has bled them white. That we should have survived and 
ultimately won our war, even without this help, is certain, but 
victory has been brought within sight owing to Russian valour 
and skill. The Germans dread encirclement, their peace- 
time nightmare, was of enemies pressing in on them from 
every frontier. This has actually occurred and is the result 
of German action and of German savagery. Russia now holds 
the German armies in the East, and a general retreat is their 
only solution. The fierce bombardment of Western and 
Central German towns by British and American planes is a 
daily occurrence and is spreading ruin inside the country. 
The attack on the Southern front has begun with the capture 
of Sicily. Italy is in chaos, her other satellites are in terror. 
We need not expect Germany to crash yet. It is better for 
the world that the battle should be fought to a finish, and that 
Germany should suffer part of what she has inflicted on others, 
for it is only by her complete exhaustion that Europe will 
find peace for the rest of this century. 


LATE on Sunday, July 25, the news came that Mussolini had 
resigned all his offices and that the King of Italy had entrusted 

Marshal Badoglio with the task of forming a 
5 Stal Up Government. This came hard on a meeting in 
North Italy between Hitler and Mussolini and 
it was evident that the German dictator had told the Italian 
that he no longer intended to protect Italy, which was now a 
liability to the German army. The Italians are tired of a 
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war which it was never in their interest to wage. They also 
remembered the reiterated statements of British Ministers 
and publicists that we were only fighting against Fascists and 
Fascism, and they not unreasonably imagined that if the arch- 
Fascist ‘‘ Mussolini’”’ left office and Fascism were abolished 
they could extract some sort of terms from the British 
and the American Governments. Acting on that assumption 
Marshal Badoglio abolished Fascism in Italy and arrested and 
tried leading Fascists; besides this he promised to return 
after the war to an electoral system. The British and the 
Americans merely reiterated that their terms to Italy were 
unconditional surrender. The King and Marshal Badoglio are 
in this position: they cannot surrender until the German 
armies go away and there is considerable evidence that the 
Germans look complacently on the disorders which are begin- 
ning to affect civil life in Italy, and that they encourage the 
disunion of their Italian allies. In Italy the bulk of the people 
are shouting for peace and demonstrating and counter- 
demonstrating politically. In the meantime some 30 Italian 
divisions are marooned in the Balkans and cannot return home 
without our help, which we shall not give until Italy surrenders. 

Mr. Churchill, with that aptitude for phrase which has so 
marked him, spoke of Italy’s plight in the House of 
Commons. We shall leave her, he said, ‘‘ to stew her in 
her own juice.”” At the time of writing she is still stewing. 
Mussolini has vanished, we have taken Sicily, the Germans are 
still in Italy. Badoglio—another ancient marshal !—is still 
the head of the Italian Government. 


THE Sicilian campaign is over. The final stage of organised 
opposition took place on two narrow fronts based on Etna. 
Sicil Here the Germans fought hard to delay the 

— Eighth Army and the American Army from 
pressing along the coast from the south and the west to 
Messina. The terrain was perfectly suited to defence, for it 
was impossible for Allied guns and transport to move off the 
roads, and it was difficult even for infantry to make its way 
across country. The Germans fought stubbornly and well 
as they have done all through the Sicilian campaign. Their 
last task was to cover the evacuation of Luftwaffe ground 
personnel, technical troops and as many others as could be 
ferried, chiefly by night, across the narrow Straits of Messina 
to the Italian mainland. 

In its earlier stages the Sicilian campaign went with 
extraordinary speed. In part this was due to the size of the 
initial attacking force, which comprised 160,000 men, 14,000 
vehicles, 1,800 guns, and 600 tanks, all ferried across the 
Mediterranean in more than 3,000 ships. Thousands of rein- 
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forcements followed this initial force every day and every 
night. Allied organisation and staff work were superb 
throughout, and are a happy augury for other operations yet 
to come. It does not diminish the excellence of the Allied 
strategical plan of landing on the south-east coast along a 
stretch where the maximum advantage lay with the invaders 
to point out that the Axis Command miscalculated the problem 
before it made the mistake of concentrating its forces inland 
in country where communications are few and bad, and forgot 
that movement in such circumstances would be practically 
impossible in face of Allied air superiority. The weakness of 
Italian coastal defence divisions, the general unwillingness of 
Italian troops to fight, and the inadequacy of Italian equip- 
ment helped to increase the inadequacy in numbers and 
material of the forces defending the island. All problems of 
defence were further complicated by Sicilian hatred of the 
Fascist régime, unwillingness to resist invaders whom the 
population looked on as liberators, and especial loathing for 
the Germans upon whom the main burden of opposition 
rested. In view of these facts, the best the defence could hope 
to do was to evacuate the west of Sicily and fight a delaying 
action in the north-east of the island pivoting on Etna. But 
when full allowance has been made for these favourable 
circumstances, the Allied conduct of the Sicilian campaign 
has been highly creditable. And great praise must go to the 
officers and men who have borne the burden of movement 
and fighting in the fierce heat and intolerable dust of a 
Sicilian summer. 


BEFORE we leave the story of our Sicilian campaign we must 
quote from The Navy the admirable account there given by 
A Superb Bit of Admiral Thursfield of the landing of the 
Work it of forces which have conquered the island. On 
the evening before the landing of July g it 
was blowing “ half a gale,” force 6, and Admiral Thursfield 
explains the meaning of the term :— 


“Force 4 is that strength of wind which begins to raise ‘ white 
horses ’ on the sea, and Force 12 is a hurricane. . . . It can thus 
easily be imagined what a sea the wind raised that evening, and how 
the clumsy-looking landing craft laboured and took green seas over 
their bows, to the great discomfort of the soldiers they carried. 
Often in the Mediterranean summer the wind drops at sunset, but 
not so that evening ; it seemed to blow all the harder as the sun 
went down, and apparently the elements were on the enemy’s side. 
But an hour-and-a-half before zero hour, wind and sea went down 
like magic. . . . 

“The conduct of the vast armada was faultless. Without a 
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signal, without a light, without a wireless message, without a colli- 
sion, the 3,000 craft were brought accurately to their allotted posi- 
tions off the 100-mile stretch of coast at the times arranged, and the 
landing went on as if it were an exercise. . . . 

** So effectively had the R.A.F. done their work that there was 
no enemy aircraft in the sky to interfere. Not a sign was to be 
seen of any ship of the Italian fleet.” 


A wonderful picture of smooth and disciplined efficiency 
combined with just that element of luck that the God of 
battles bestows on those who deserve it. 


THE landing of the combined forces of the British Empire and 
the United States in Sicily marked the opening stage of a 
dies new phase of the war. Sicily had been as long 

as Italy in the grip of the Fascist Government 
which we are pledged to destroy. We expected to find dis- 
order, distress and possibly civilian opposition. To deal with 
these evils the British and American Governments have devised 
a scheme by which all the civil population of the countries we 
are occupying are to be assisted, guided and ruled by civilians 
who are grouped together under rather an unfortunate name 
—Amgot— (am Gott ?). They will perform the work ordinarily 
assigned to the political officers who accompany a victorious 
army—Lord Rennell of Rodd is the head of this body; he is a 
financier of ability and the son of a former British Ambassador. 
Under him are a large number of miscellaneous British and 
Americans who will do—what ?—no one quite knows. But 
the announcement of their existence, of the intention of the 
Anglo-American forces to impose on Italy, on the Balkans, 
perhaps even on France, some form of alien administration has 
very much disturbed opinion in those countries and has been 
partly responsible for the political hesitations in Italy. For 
the countries we propose to enter in the sacred name of 
Freedom are hoping to be able to establish their own Govern- 
ments, and they do not see the point of giving hospitality to 
an army of English and American bagmen who will try to sell 
them some Anglo-Saxon political remedies for their troubles. 
They would have understood the existence of Amgot better 
if they had been told that the officials of that body were 
going to sell them American sewing machines and bicycles. 
They would probably be quite glad to get these, but they do 
not want a political leading rein. Nor do we—the ordinary 
British—want to give them one, whatever our highbrows may 
be plotting. There is a wholesome reaction in the country 
against the whole idea of Amgot. And it is noticeable that 
Russia keeps sternly aloof from it. Stalin has gone so far as 
to organise a rival German committee—with which we, and 
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the Americans, have nothing to do. The future functions of 
these emigré Germans are not defined and their existence 
serves to underline the cleavage between the sea-borne 
Western Powers and Germany’s Eastern European enemies. 


DURING last month the Russian offensive broadened and 
gathered momentum. It began in mid-July in the Orel 
sector after they had fought the German 
offensive to a standstill. It was then extended 
southwards to the Byelgorod sector. On 
August 5 Russian troops captured both Orel and Byelgorod— 
a great twin victory which was celebrated in Moscow by a 
midnight salute of 12 artillery salvoes from 120 guns. 
Within a week after the fall of Byelgorod, the Russian 
armies had surrounded Kharkov on three sides and cut all 
but one of the railways leading out of the city. Kharkov 
was recaptured from the Germans last February and lost 
again in March. Its reconquest by the Russian armies 
will deprive the Germans for a second time—and no doubt 
finally—of the most important transport centre in South 
Russia, will expose the line of the Dnieper, and enable the 
Russians to threaten all German troops still east of Kharkov 
between the River Donetz and the Sea of Azov. The pos- 
sibilities resulting from the recapture of Orel are also great. 
The German Command attached importance to this town, 
which was first occupied in October, 1941. During their 
22 months of occupation, they developed it as a base and 
converted the country about into a fortified area with deeply 
zoned permanent defence positions reinforced by many water 
barriers. In German hands Orel was a serious threat against 
which precautions had constantly to be taken. Now that the 
Russians possess it again they are not merely free of this 
threat; they have pressed westwards towards Bryansk 
and begun operations to liberate Smolensk, the chief German 
base west of Moscow. Marshal Stalin, in a special Order of 
the Day issued when Orel and Byelgorod were taken, pointed 
out that these victories expose “the German legend that 
Soviet troops are incapable of conducting a_ successful 
offensive in the summer.” The force of the present Russian 
advance shows much more than this. It demonstrates that the 
summer fighting, despite its very severe demands, has 
not exhausted the Russian reserves. And the circumstances 
attending these German defeats raise doubts as to whether 
the German Command disposes of a mass of manceuvre in 
reserve such as the present Russian situation. 


Russian 
Victories 


THE fulfilment of the Anglo-American plans in Europe neces- 
sitated a new meeting between Mr. Churchill and President 
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; Roosevelt which has just occurred in Quebec. 
Quebec Co the The usual secrecy was observed, although the 
> eeoramee on reasons for this are fast disappearing. The 

only notification to the public that Mr. 
Churchill had left England came from the American press 
and also from an outburst of Left Wing discontent here that 
Mr. Stalin had not yet been to one of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
conclaves. As a rather bludgeon-like statement was issued 
in Moscow to the effect that Mr. Stalin had not been invited 
to go to Canada, a word should be said about this. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Stalin is always being urged to join these 
Churchill-Roosevelt talks, but this one in Canada largely 
dealt with the Pacific war, and Russia is not at war with 
Japan. She could not, therefore, take part in the Quebec 
talks which was partly concerned with military and naval policy 
in that area. The public are, however, not wrong in their 
instinctive dread of any divergencies between the three 
great Powers. There is a considerable difference between the 
American and the Russian viewpoint. Russia keeps her own 
council and puts out no general statement of policy, she goes 
her own way, and the future of that way is not divulged and 
can only be surmised. All we can say is that now, and at the 
moment, she is an invaluable ally and that her interests 
appear nowhere to clash with ours either in Europe or the 
Pacific. There are people in England who dread the influence 
of Russia’s political views. We are strong enough, we hope, 
to be able to live alongside a valued ally with a totalitarian 
system, without being affected by what is, to us, a poisonous 
doctrine. It is essential that we should be strong enough to 
hold our course and to keep to our democratic and free system. 
If we do not, we shall have fought the Battles of Britain and 
of Africa and we shall fight the Battles of Europe and of the 
Pacific in vain. 


In this conference and for the first time the “‘ pas ” was given 
to Canada, who deserves this honour. She has, along with 
ities the rest of the British Empire been in the 

fight from the word go. Alone of all the present 
combatants, the British Empire went to war with Germany 
without waiting to be attacked, and for the principles, by 
which all the States of that Empire live, of honour and liberty. 
And no part of the Empire has done more or better than 
Canada. Her soldiers have behaved in Sicily in such a way 
as to elicit the warm praise of General Montgomery, that most 
exacting of commanding officers. After three years of inten- 
sive training, and under a young general of first-rate ability, 
they have fought a tough battle over very difficult country 
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with the rest of the invincible Eighth Army. The Canadian 
Navy has increased its strength and usefulness by leaps and 
bounds ; the Canadian air force has a glorious record, while 
the volume of Canadian production of munitions has been 
prodigious and their quality very high. Their generosity in 
lending the Mother Country money without interest has been 
immensely beneficial to us. And all this admirable effort 
has been made almost in silence, without a boast, without a 
claim to any praise or thanks. The help of this Ally of our 
own House, of our own blood has been silent, staunch and 
unceasing. We are always hearing of the too great infiltration 
of the U.S. into Canada, but this has not, so far, affected 
either the manners or the loyalties of that great and splendid 
country. We are glad to think that Mr. Churchill’s visit 
across the Atlantic was this time, paid primarily to Canada 
and her people. 


No city in Germany, no-city in the world, has been bombed as 
Hamburg was bombed in the nine days and nights beginning 
at I a.m. on July 25 and ending on the night 
of August 2. The heaviest attacks were made 
by R.A.F. bombers at night. During daylight strong American 
Army bomber formations carried on the assault. In all, 
some 10,000 tons of bombs were dropped—more than 9,000 
tons being discharged in four night attacks alone. Hamburg, 
the second largest city in Germany, has a population of about 
1,750,000. The port has 23 miles of quays for sea-going 
ships, and 110 miles of docks and landing stages. The Blohm 
and Voss shipbuilding yards, which have built many warships 
including the Bismarck and the Admiral Hipper, and other 
shipbuilding yards have together turned out more U-boats 
than are built in any other port in Germany. A large and 
important metal refining industry included the only German 
plant for recovering secondary copper from alloys. The 
material damage done in the R.A.F. attacks is tremendous. 
Out of 4,000 acres fully built up, photographs taken before 
the last very heavy raid show 1,700 acres destroyed. Out of 
3,400 acres less densely built up, 1,900 acres have been 
destroyed. The damage done covers the main manufacturing 
districts and the docks and wharves where the Blohm and 
Voss U-boat yards were situated. Hamburg police figures 
quoted by Stockholm correspondents before the last big 
attack give the casualties as roughly 8,350 dead, 3,500 missing, 
and 18,700 injured—a total of over 30,000. Even if not an 
understatement, this amounts to nearly one-fiftieth of the 
population. The desolation and disorder were reported by a 
Danish shipyard worker who left when the city authorities 
ordered a general evacuation. According to him, 
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*“‘'The scenes on the roads leading out of Hamburg are awe- 
inspiring. Columns of people many thousands strong are trudging 
on foot, carrying such belongings as they have left. Others ride in 
carts piled high with household goods. A few were able to get 
away in lorries. Many were wounded and badly in need of treat- 
ment—but hospital accommodation is under a tremendous strain.” 


He added a reflection which must have occurred to other people 
under German control in Europe : 


“Tt was strange to look at these long lines of weary, trudging 
people, stunned and bewildered after their ordeal. I thought of 
the roads of France at the time of the collapse, and I wondered to 
myself: ‘Can these be the all-conquering Germans who crushed 
the people of France ?’ ” 


This is bombing on a scale such as the Luftwaffe’s worst 
has mercifully never inflicted on the cities of Britain. The 
evacuation of refugees from Hamburg helped to spread fear 
throughout Germany. Children, women and others whose 
presence is not necessary have now been ordered out of the 
German capital. Those who remain are reported to be hard 
at work digging slit-trenches and making other preparations 
for the ordeal ahead. Meanwhile, heavy R.A.F. and American 
attacks on other cities—among them Essen, Mannheim, 
Ludwigshafen and Nuremberg, one of the shrines of National- 
Socialism—are maintaining the tension. No other develop- 
ment has brought the war so closely home to ordinary Ger- 
mans. 


THE bombing on August 1 of the Rumanian refineries at 
Ploesti, 35 miles north of Bucharest, struck a spectacular blow 

-p.-, against Germany’s supplies of natural oil. 
The Plossti Raid ~ sane oilfields lie + sonal in the centre of 
the country, within convenient reach by pipe-line of the 
refineries, nearly all of which are in Ploesti or its neighbour- 
hood. Oil wells themselves are too small and too scattered 
to be suitable targets for bombing; but the refineries, with 
their substantial buildings and complicated equipment, form 
very good targets. Ploesti has been bombed before—by the 
Russians twice in 1941, and by a small force of American 
Liberator bombers in June, 1942. The attack of August I was 
heavy. Upwards of 150 Liberators carried out the operation, 
which involved a round trip of 2,400 miles, and was carried 
out at low level by pilots specially trained by practice against 
a full-scale model of the target area. Though losses were 
heavy, photographs show that considerable damage was done. 
The targets directly hit include boiler-houses, cracking plants, 
fractionating columns, tank farms and power houses; the 
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refineries damaged include the Astra Romana, the largest in 
Europe. Reserve productive capacity may enable the refineries 
to maintain their through-put while the bomb damage is being 
repaired, and too swift a decline in German supplies of refined 
oil from Rumania must therefore not be expected. But the 
bare possibility of blows so heavy at ranges so great indicates 
the kind of problems which the German productive machine 
has now to face. 


AFTER the fall of Catania, after the fall of Orel and Byelgorod, 
the Swedes, who have since 1940 allowed the Germans to move 
ssh their troops backwards and forwards through 
Newtrality Sweden to Norway, felt, at last, strong enough 
to resume their neutrality. Their excuse for 
departing from it was that Germany had virtually won the 
war in 1940 by conquering Poland, Norway, Belgium, Holland 
and France and that Sweden could not stand up to 
Germany. It was not a noble attitude and we may be 
sure that half Sweden has resented it. Now, at last, the 
Germans have been notified that all military movement 
through Sweden must stop, and, if they still mean to hold on 
to Norway, they must go by sea, across seventy miles of 
passage. The reaction of the German Government to 
Sweden’s return to neutrality has not yet been reported. 
One rumour had it that the Germans might in any case with- 
draw from Norway. They have ten divisions there which 
would, perhaps, be more profitably used elsewhere. But to 
abandon Norway would be to confess that the submarine 
campaign was no longer worth going on with. Further than 
this it would lose for our enemy the power they now have of 
interrupting the flow of munitions and other goods to Russia. 
On the other hand, Norway cannot much help to feed Germany 
and food must be one of the chief anxieties of the German 
Government. They are now not the Lords of Europe they 
seemed to be in 1941. They have to keep what they can as 
they can. They have to see Italy fall into disorder, the 
opposition to them increase in the occupied countries, they 
have to endure the reversion of Sweden to neutrality, they 
cannot even resent this openly as they need her ores. Perhaps 
we may even see Switzerland recover her neutrality by refusing 
passage to munitions ? We must not expect the Germans to 
crack as the Italians have done, but we can see the events 
which threaten that boastful and predatory people and which, 
even before the end of the war, are punishing them for their 
attack on civilization. 


On Saturday, August 7, in the course of the B.B.C. news, a 
quotation was given from the Madrid newspaper Ya. It 
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contained warm praise for Britain and for the 
British Empire and something like a panegyric 
of British ideas of Liberty :-— 


“In the midst of political and social disintegration, the atmo- 
sphere of unity and harmony in the British Empire is one of the few 
reassuring and comforting sights to which we can turn... . 

** Actuated only by the idea of individual freedom and respect 
for the human person, the British Empire sets an example which is 
the guarantee that neither disorder nor barbarism nor tyranny shall 
master the world.” 


That makes very pleasant reading, and if we want to know 
how it comes to be that Spain has discovered the greatness of 
England, and the advantages of liberty, we must do two 
things—we must read over the roll of honour of our great 
victories from El Alamein to Catania, and note the catas- 
trophic effect these have had on Fascism in Italy. And then 
we must look at the map of Eastern Europe and see the steady 
surge onwards of the Russian armies. The Spanish Govern- 
ment dreads Russian authoritarianism exceedingly, and in the 
fear of this form of dictatorship it is even almost ready to 
welcome liberty ! 


Spanish Straws 


THE French National Committee, which sits in Algiers, has 
recently unified all French armed forces under the command 
French Affairs of General Giraud, while General de Gaulle 

will preside over the Committee for all purposes 
of policy. This move is a good one and one which makes for 
general harmony. What does not, however, help the French 
to recover their unity is the delay of the great Allied Powers 
in recognising the National Committee. It is known that the 
British Empire and Russia are willing to give full recognition 
but that the United States are reluctant to do so, whether 
under the influence of their big business interests, which have 
always been Petainist, or some other decidedly anti-democratic 
group. The French Committee ask for a recognition which 
would establish their international status, and it is inconceiv- 
able that this should be withheld by the American State 
Department, but so it is. And the attacks made on General 
de Gaulle in America and the coolness of General Giraud’s 
reception in Washington show that both Generals fall under 
the ban of certain U.S.A. politicians. The excuse is said to be 
that the Americans fear a French Cesar. But they are much 
more likely to build up a future Cesar by their present attitude 
in regard to the French Committee, which is full of able 
civilians. What weakens this body of men does not weaken 
the personal position of General de Gaulle—that is assured 
and no one can deprive him of it. What non-recognition does 
-is to diminish the influence of the Committee and to enhance 
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the position of the Generals. We think that the British 
Government, in concert with the Russian Government, should 
accord instant recognition to the National Committee of 
France and not let the French think that we are wavering or 
weak-hearted in this matter. 


AT the time of his death there was a story told of how Sikorski 
had tried to persuade Pétain and Weygand to adopt a braver 
‘ ; course than that of surrender. He was rather 
ae ge and = silent man, but, when he spoke, his works 
remained with his hearer, and he told one of 
the staff of France, a man who knew and admired him, the 
story of how he had endeavoured, during the terrible days of 
the French capitulation, to persuade the French military 
commanders to make a stand. He had been to see Marshal 
Pétain, whom he knew well :— 


**T saw him on June 19 and I had a long talk with him. ‘ What 
is to be the fate of the Polish soldiers ?’ Iasked. ‘ Oh, the same as 
the French soldiers,’ said the Marshal. ‘ That,’ said Sikorski, ‘ does 
not satisfy me, you are capitulating, I am going on with the fight.’ 
‘I shall reflect before signing,’ said Pétain, to which I answered, 
‘You must continue to fight, you will tarnish your glorious past if 
you capitulate. If you play the part of Clemenceau the whole 
country will be with you. The fear of Communism is quite absurd.’ 
Pétain looked at me—he was bewildered and quite collapsed.” 
(Effondré.) 

“During this talk,” continued General Sikorski, ‘‘ Darlan 
came in three or four times. He was anxious to end our con- 
versation. I said the same thing to Weygand as to Pétain. ‘ It is 
the business of a Chief to have confidence, how do you expect your 
men to follow you if you have, yourself, no confidence ? You are 
thinking of nothing but Communism. France will never be Com- 
munistic. France will resist the enemy if you tell her to resist.’ ” 


That was what Sikorski said to Pétain and Weygand. 
Events have shown his understanding of France as well as his 
grasp of the essentials of leadership. 


IN our country we are never told anything about our German 
prisoners. We know nothing of where they are, of how they 
Gormen are lodged, nor of how they live their lives in 
Prisoners in the England or in Canada. The Americans do not 
U.S.A. submit to such hush-hush and they are told 
more. The American press is refreshingly plain-spoken about 
a great many matters which are concealed here, for no reason 
that we can see. Thus they are told about their own German 
prisoners. They know when they arrive, where they are 
interned, and what they look like. An article in a recent 
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number of The Nation, the weekly American paper published 
in New York, gave a lively account of the arrival of German 
prisoners at Tishomingo in Oklahoma, where they have been 
put to forestry work :— 


“On April 22, I saw a file of open trucks debouch into the main 
street of Tishomingo. Every other one was filled with helmeted 
soldiers armed with tommy-guns and shotguns. Sandwiched 
between were trucks packed with standing men in blue uniforms 
something like our old fatigue denims, with the fronts of the 
trousers red and the letters PW painted on the backs of the jackets, 
Some of the men in blue returned our gaze with smiles; others 
were grim or had the perturbed and doubtful expression of persons 
looking for the first time at a place to which they have been brought 
against their will and in which they expect to remain too long. 
Most of them were boys or hardly more than that, and a good half 
were blonds. They were Germans all right, for I heard them 
talking.” 


After the prisoners were settled in the writer went and had 
another look at them. 


THE prisoners in Oklahoma certainly want to keep themselves 
fit ; they are incessantly active :— 


“Men were running and bounding about 
behind the barbed live wires of the high fence. I 
was allowed to come no closer than twenty-five yards to it, and the 
prisoners were held off another ten yards on the other side by a 
chalked line. If they crossed it they would be fired at after three 
commands to halt. The first prisoners I saw distinctly were a group 
of about twelve sitting on the new spring grass and playing cards. 
. . . The quiet, relaxed self-confidence with which the prisoners 
handled themselves surprised me; it was in such contrast to the 
dejection or resignation or maybe shamefaced relief one would 
expect of prisoners. But, then, they had told the interpreter stationed 
here that the guards would soon be handing their guns over to them. 
One of them, while being brought through New York, had expressed 
surprise at seeing the skyscrapers still standing. He had been told 
that New York had been bombed. When they had been asked why they got 
themselves out of their barracks at 4.30 in the morning to exercise when their 
reveille came only at 6, they had answered that they wanted to keep themselves 
fit for the day when the Fibrer would arrive in America.” (Out italics.) 


Keeping Fit 


These prisoners are under their own discipline. Their own 
non-commissioned officers punish them by withholding food 
or beating them. Beating is not resented. The German is the 
same in the U.S.A. asin Europe. And the more we study him, 
the more sure we shall be of this fact. 
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A TRIAL held in the Northern Caucasus on July 14, 15, 16 
and 17, at a town not named for reasons of security, has 

produced fresh detailed evidence of German 
Krasnodar atrocities. This time the scene of German 
misdeeds was Krasnodar and the Krasnodar region. The 
perpetrators were units and punitive organisations of the 17th 
German Army, in particular a special $.S. Commando some 
200 strong belonging to the Krasnodar Gestapo. These 
monsters were assisted in various subordinate capacities by 
eleven Russian traitors, eight of whom were sentenced to 
death by hanging and three to 20 years’ deportation and hard 
labour. The trial was conducted in open court before a large 
audience. The Russian accused were defended by counsel ; 
unhappily the real criminals were not present. Besides the 
usual tale of killings, bestialities, violence, torture and looting, 
the Germans at Krasnodar were responsible for deliberately 
organised mass murder. This was effected in special motor 
vehicles which became known as “ death-trap vans.’’ These 
were covered 5- to 7-ton lorries, painted grey, equipped with a 
Diesel engine. The vans were lined inside with zinc-coated 
sheet steel and had double doors which could be hermetically 
sealed. In the floor a grating covered the outlet of a pipe 
connected with the exhaust. The exhaust gas of the Diesel 
engine containing highly concentrated carbon monoxide was 
fed into the body of the lorry, poisoning those inside in from 
seven to ten minutes. The “ death-trap vans ”’ were loaded 
with people from the cellars of the Gestapo prison two or 
three times a day several tines a week. There were other 
victims as well. The prisoners were usually undressed before 
sixty to eighty at a time were crammed inside. The lorry 
then moved off to its destination—usually ditches or pits 
outside Krasnodar into which Gestapo men flung the load of 
dead. 


As the Russians gradually learnt the use of these vans, the 
most dreadful scenes attended their loading. One witness 

saw the treatment given to a woman and her 
ave four or five-year-old daughter. The woman 
i resisted and tried to reach the little girl, who 
kept crying, “Mummy, Mummy, I will go with you!” A 
Gestapo man, unable to overcome the mother’s resistance, 
seized the little girl and smeared her lips and nose with a 
black semi-liquid substance. The child immediately fell down 
unconscious and was then flung into the vehicle. The mother, 
who had seen all this, began screaming hysterically and rushed 
at the Gestapo man. She was overcome and flung inside too. 
The state of the pits into which the Germans unloaded the 
bodies told its own tale. As described by the commission of 
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experts in forensic medicine who exhumed and examined 623 
corpses from one pit, 


‘the bodies presented a peculiar tangle. Some were in horizontal 
positions with arms and legs spread out facing upwards or down- 
wards; others were prone. There were also bodies in sitting or 
standing positions. Heads, legs and arms were so entangled that 
in any effort to raise one body several others were lifted with it. 
This proved that the bodies were not buried but had been thrown 
haphazardly into the pit and then covered with earth. In general, 
the bodies of men, women and children—including babies —were 
without clothing or footwear. In cases where clothing was dis- 
covered it consisted of worn-out underwear and top clothes. In 
some places wooden crutches, artificial limbs, household articles, 
baskets, bottles, etc., were discovered.” 


Of the 623 corpses exhumed from this one pit 523 died from 
carbon monoxide poisoning and 100 were shot. In all, the 
Germans were charged with murdering in this way nearly 
7,000 people in Krasnodar and Krasnodar district. They 
included over 300 invalids taken from hospital into the 
“‘ death-trap vans,” a large number of children from a regional 
hospital, and many casual callers, passers-by or others who 
were merely rounded up, thrown into the vans and killed. 
To such people belonged the household articles and baskets 
found with the dead. And Krasnodar’s 7,000 are only a 
fraction of those whom the Germans have brutally and 
bestially murdered throughout Russia. 


A GENERAL election was held in South Africa at the end of 
July and the count was made known at the beginning of last 

month. In the new Parliament, Marshal Smuts 
Fate 4 ections2OW has 102 supporters, 89 of them_ being 

United Party Members, 7.e., a coalition of 
British and such moderate Boer republicans as are prepared 
at present to work within the British Empire. The remaining 
13 consist of eight Dominion members—these are the out and 
out Loyalists, the only party which is solid for the Empire 
—and five Socialists. The result is very satisfactory from 
Marshal Smuts’ point of view. He had before the election a 
majority of only 21, now he has one of 67 over the very bitter 
Republican party led by Mr. Malan. These last are rabid, 
pro-German, anti-British, and they generate a degree of bitter- 
ness which is quite surprising and which has been used not 
only to attack everything British but also to attack Marshal 
Smuts himself during the last few years. This election shows 
more clearly how our stand against Germany affects the men 
of other races. In 1938, at the time of Munich, Marshal 
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Smuts himself was prepared to keep South Africa neutral. 
By 1939 he had evolved to co-operating with the Empire and 
he was able to take office, with the support of the Dominion 
Party, with a majority of 18. When history comes to be 
written it will be seen that the Dominion Party and its stout- 
hearted leader, Colonel Stallard, saved South Africa at this 
crisis, and in doing so saved the Empire during the critical 
years 1939-41. The Allied victories have done the rest, not 
that the future of South Africa within the Empire is a cer- 
tainty. That depends on us and on the statesmanship and 
grasp of world problems shown at home. If we know our 
power, value it and use it, all the Empire problems can be 
solved. If the aftermath of the war is a general abdication as 
during 1922-38, then we shall finally lose an Empire we no 
longer deserve to retain, and the component parts of that great 
structure will dissolve into ruin where they cannot become 
the satellites of some foreign nation. 


THE men who talk about the after-war paradise we are to 
live in have evidently forgotten our debts and the rate at 
which we have dissipated our assets. A timely 
Ata article in the Economist of August 7 has placed 
our monetary situation clearly before us in a 
frankly drawn balance sheet :— 


“It would be dangerously complacent of Great Britain to dismiss 
the problem of war debts as one of historical and academic interest, 
for this country has, since the beginning of the war, been in process 
of building up the largest external debt accumulated by any belli- 
gerent—not even excluding Germany and its clearing debts. This 
debt is made up of the sterling assets which other countries have 
acquired as a result of their trade and other transactions with the 
United Kingdom. It represents part of the overseas disinvestment 
which, in the three years 1940 to 1942, is estimated to have contri- 
buted £2,185 million to the sources of British war finance. Part of 
that disinvestment represents the loss of gold and marketable foreign 
investments. The part which can properly be described as Britain’s 
war debts is the sterling accumulating here to the credit of the 
countries to which Britain is for the time being in debt on current 
account. The bulk of the amount is owed to Empire countries 
which are in the sterling area, and which therefore follow long- 
standing precedents in leaving the temporary surpluses of their 
balances of international payments as balances and short-term assets 
in London, but which now do so for another reason—namely, that 
they have no alternative. So far as they can be ascertained, these 
sterling balances and assets are given below for the latest dates for 
which relevant figures are available, and this growth is shown by the 
accompanying chart. 
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£000’s Date 
India . ; ‘ « $00,000 July 16, 1943 
Eire . ‘ , . 121,458 March, 1943 
Canada ’ ’ « 15§7,300* Now 
Egypt . . » —- 71,200 Dec., 1942 
Malaya . , .  §8,000 July, 1941 
Australia. ‘ - 64,000 May 31, 1943 
New Zealand. - 34,000 Feb., 1943 
Argentina . ‘ - 17,500 Dec., 1942 


* Interest-free loan. 


To these colossal sums must be added other amounts, such as 
those held in special accounts, those held for the Middle 
East and the large amount of sterling held by India. 
Tus debt, says the Economist, is not accumulating in “a 
dangerously liquid form.” For instance, the Canadian 
" interest-free loan of £157,300,000 will be cer- 
— tainly treated in the generous way which 
Canada has shown in all her transactions with 
Britain. The bulk of the Egyptian sterling assets is the 
backing for their note issue. Thus some of the debt is of 
fairly permanent character, but some is not, and it could, 
says our contemporary, ‘“‘ become highly volatile.” The 
Indian debt for instance :— 


**... in the past such debt has been comfortably covered— 
indeed submerged—by longer-term investments. That offset will 
in large measure have disappeared by the end of this war. This 
novel appearance of Great Britain in the rdle of an uncovered debtor 
on short-term account will be part of the conjuncture with which 
the world will be faced at the end of the war, and its implications, 
however unpleasant, should be faced now. The problem is con- 
sidered in the British, American and Canadian schemes for post-war 
exchange reconstruction. Both the Keynes and the White plans 
propose to deal with this question as a single problem of ‘ abnormal 
balances ’ and to provide for its solution by means of their respective 
international clearing organisations.” 


The Economist here discusses the Keynes and White plans, 
and it also points out the rashness with which we have com- 
promised our financial position in regard to India :— 


“The generosity of the financial agreement between the two 
Governments which has led to the present enormous accumulation 
doubtless reflects credit on British intentions. But its lack of realism 
is none the less deplorable. Not only has the operation of this 
agreement revolutionised the debtor-creditor relations of the two 
countries, but it is bestowing on India one of the most pronounced 
inflations experienced by any belligerent country. At the rate at 
which the debt to India is growing it will, within another year, get 
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within sight of £700 million. At the end of the war there may be 
some scope for its reduction by further transfer to Indian ownership 
of British capital invested in India. For the rest there will have to 
be a funding arrangement allowing the British debt to India—a debt 
largely incurred in the defence of India—to be repaid over a number 
of years by the only feasible method: an excess of exports to India 
over imports from that country.” (Our italics.) 


THE way ahead of us is stormy and harsh. We shall have 
for some time to live poorly and be heavily taxed :— 


** The task which Great Britain will face in settlin 

Tho Push Atees the debt represented by the accumulation of ame 
sterling balances will be no light one, whatever may be the technical 
approach to the solution of the problem. It must not be forgotten 
that in the decade prior to the war the balance of payments of the 
United Kingdom showed an annual average deficit of £13 million. 
After the war the country will have been deprived of the greater part 
of the invisible exports represented by income on overseas invest- 
ments and by merchanting activities, but for which (other things 
being equal) the deficit would have averaged some £200 million to 
£225 million more than it did. If, in those circumstances, Great 
Britain is called upon to build up annual surpluses to the amount of 
£50 million or so, required to repay a war debt of £1,000 million 
over a period of 20 years, the effort which this country will have to 
put forth will be prodigious. It will call for the allocation of 
priorities to export industry on a scale which cannot be without 
effect on the level of domestic consumption. I¢ weil also require even 
stronger insistence than would otherwise be necessary on fair access to the 
markets of the world—especially of the new creditors—for British 
exports. If this can be obtained, the overseas claims on Great Britain 
will be a powerful factor in imposing a ‘ full employment’ policy 
on this country ; but it will be full employment on rather tighter 
belts than those the country would enjoy if there were no war debts 
to pay off.” (Our italics.) 


And, we ourselves should add, an extension of the system of 
Imperial and Colonial Preferences. Under these harsh circum- 
stances we should do well to bring home to the voter, that he, 
his wife and his children will have to live harder than they have 
hitherto done. And the whole resources of British energies 
and brains will be needed to re-create the dissipated wealth. 
That we can do the job, as we have before done similar jobs, 
there is no doubt. The only doubt lies in the political inten- 
tions of the present-day political ruling classes in England. 
They are divorced from reality and their fads and nostrums 
may end by costing us more than the war has done—they may 
cost us our country. 
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In a recent debate on Agriculture, Mr. Hudson stated that he 
was under orders not to talk about post-war agricultural 
Hush ! Hush ! policy. Commenting on this the Farmers’ 

- us": Weekly pungently observed ‘“‘ this must mean, 
one or other of two things: either the Cabinet has no policy 
at all, or it has a policy which it is unwilling at this step to 
disclose.’”” Our contemporary believes that the second is the 
fact, but we would lay them two to one that the first is the 
correct answer to this puzzle. For if we consider the composi- 
tion of the Cabinet this uncertainty about policy is inevitable. 
Many of the men in high office in the Cabinet are Socialists 
and pledged to land nationalisation ; they profess to believe 
that this would work, and they are so little aware of the 
odium incurred by their recent exercises in Socialism that 
they believe it would be popular—or they say they do. We 
cannot think that they really believe all they say! On the 
other hand, there are men in the Government who are not 
Socialists and who believe that the adoption of a Socialist 
policy would spell ruin and disintegration to the country. 
Between these two groups is Mr. Churchill, who dominates 
both and who is, as a rule, indifferent to policy. He is a man 
of swift decision and rapid judgment but he has no long views. 
He does not mind having no policy; on the contrary, an 
absence of plan enables him to move in any direction at any 
moment. And on this matter of land he has probably no 
views at all and he would not realise that in farming—which 
is so different from day to day politics—that a long term 
policy is essential. Farmers were messed about after the last 
war, promises to them were broken. They are disinclined to 
believe in promises now unless these are seriously implemented, 
and their natural suspicion of political personalities has not 
been removed by Mr. Hudson’s last remark. It should be said 
that Mr. Hudson is liked by such farmers as have seen him, 
and it is thought by the farming interest that he understands 
their affairs and, if allowed to do so, would further the best 
interests of the country. 


THE policy of the B.B.C. appears still—if we may judge by its 
broadcasts—to adhere to the appeasement which is discarded 
. by the rest of the country. According to the 

~~ Ted of speakers who talk in English in the European 
—, service—which is presumably addressed to 


foreigners—we only want to get rid of Hitler and his Nazis and 
we are then to take the other Germans to our bosom, when we 
shall feed and comfort them, dry their tears and be their best 
friends. There is a highbrow, disguised as ‘‘ the Man in the 
Street,’’ who pours out this sort of stuff. On August 9 he 
said, apparently addressing the Germans, “see how we are 
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treating the Sicilians.” The implications being that we are 
longing to bring white bread and butter to the inhabitants 
of Germany with whom (according to the thesis of this school) 
we are not at war. The label chosen by this speaker is 
particularly misleading, for the genuine man-in-the-street is 
ignorant but very sensible, while the B.B.C.’s man-in-the- 
street is obviously “‘ in the know,” and his dangerous nonsense 
does not come from lack of education or information. It is 
part of the Tvahison des Clercs which has been a feature of 
post-1920. The B.B.C. should move with the times and 
realise that this sort of person now only represents himself. 
These people had their way from 1922 to 1938, inclusive, and 
we are where we are. The real man-in-the-street has always 
been a sound-hearted fellow and now even our highbrows are 
turning from the policy of pro-Germanism. Soon only 
Professors Carr and Murray, with Messrs. Joad and Priestley, 
will remain on the appeasement side. 


A sHorT while ago Lady Astor was summoned, convicted and 
made to pay £50. Her offence was writing to an American 
‘ friend enclosing a catalogue in which one or 
Lady geal $ —_ two garments, notably a furry jacket, had taken 
Mistake her fancy. For this she was lectured by a 
magistrate and she incurred all the odious publicity brought 
on well-known people when they are pilloried for one of the 
new offences. This attack on Lady Astor was particularly 
gratifying to the spiteful—she is a rich woman, a viscountess, 
and a member of Parliament. She is, besides this, generosity 
in person and there is probably not a single person in her vast 
acquaintance to whom she has not done a personal kindness, 
so that hundreds of people took a personal interest in the case. 
What a prey for the men who make our grotesque rules,”one 
of which she broke in ignorance, an ignorance sharedby 999 
persons out of every 1,000! For, while we have learned that 
if we give our surplus tea to a sick friend or our butter ration 
to a child, we are liable to punishment, it was news to most 
of us that we might not send a marked catalogue to an 
American friend. We have now digested this new ordinance. 
One disagreeable feature of the case was the evidence it gave 
of the snooper’s powers. Lady Astor’s private correspondence 
must have been tampered with by some sneak before her 
despatch of a catalogue could have been discovered. As for 
the food regulations, they are simply ignored by everyone. 
It was the Economist which remarked some time back that 
with regard to these “‘ offences’ there was probably no one 
in England who had not broken Lord Woolton’s laws either 
by giving or receiving food as a gift. All the same we have a 
reproach to make to Lady Astor. She has, in common with 
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all other M.P.’s, made a mistake. It is that she has made no 
protest against Wooltonism. She could, in company with 
other M.P.’s, if they were persistent, restore law to its proper 
place and no longer leave us to depend upon the caprice of 
swollen-headed officials. Bevinism has received a check. The 
Minister of Labour will certainly not be allowed to order boys 
of 16 to go down mines nor women of 49 to leave their house 
work. Now Members might get going in other directions. 
They could intervene to prevent the butter woman’s pound of 
cheese from occupying the attention of our courts. 


THERE are signs that the English—who have never in their 
history been willing to endure petty personal tyranny—are 

beginning to resist the constant encroachments 
Lega’ of on their liberty made by the jacks-in-office who 

have swarmed during the war, growing like 
fungus after rain. Controllers of this, that and the other are in- 
creasing and they areacurse. The warnings and scoldings they 
issue in the Press and on the Radio are an insult to this brave 
and hard-working people. Ministers with motor cars and un- 
limited petrol dare to order men and women, who have 
worked at their unknown and difficult jobs for three years, not 
to leave home when they havea holiday. This happened at the 
beginning of last month. All war factories were closed for ten 
days. Ministers knew so little of the English that they closed 
the factories and yet ordered the people not to travel, not to get 
a breath of fresh air or a change of scene. Having given this 
order they went, in their Rolls Royces, to the country. Well, 


anyone but an official would have known that this injunction to | 


stay at home would be disregarded by the workers. It was, in 
fact, a dead letter. The public went to the stations, they 


endured many of the discomforts organised for them by the | 


Government, but they got to their destinations and back again 
—the Railway Companies, after the public had endured great 
discomfort, having been allowed to put on more trains to con- 


vey them to where they intended to go. It is by such simple | 


means that many of the tyrannies imposed upon us will have 
to be broken. Some day the farmer’s wife who has made— 
and sold—a cheese will go to prison sooner than pay a large 
fine. Then she will break the Woolton and other purely 
vexatious rules. But the Members of Parliament might help 
on the good work a little. 


THE WAR OF ATTRITION AT SEA 


In spite of the wide differences in character and temperament 
between the Italians and the Japanese—considered as fighting 
seamen, at least—in one respect at least the pattern of the 
war in the Mediterranean is remarkably similar to that in the 
Pacific. In both of them our enemies find themselves in diffi- 
culties through shortage of one or other class of ships. There 
have been no great sea battles, no decisive action in which 
the fleet on one side or the other has been annihilated, as was 
Villeneuve’s at the Battle of Trafalgar or Rozdestvensky’s at 
Tsushima. There has not even been any general engagement, 
in which the main sea force on either side has been engaged 
though without decisive result, such as the Battle of Jutland. 
Indeed, one may find another parallel between Mediterranean 
and Pacific in the determined non-appearance on the scene of 
action of a powerful enemy fleet which has been built up 
laboriously, at great expenditure of money and resources, 
presumably with the intention that, when the occasion arose, 
it should dominate the seas in which its country’s battles are 
being fought—‘‘ Mare Nostrum,” as the Italian catchword 
has it. Perhaps if one or both of those fleets had actually 
fulfilled the rdle for which it was created, those difficulties in 
which our enemies now find themselves would not have 
arisen. But, however that may be, the course of the war at 
sea, and the clashes between opposing forces that have 
occurred on, over and under the sea, have steadily taken toll 
of one or other category of the enemy’s resources until their 
difficulties from that cause have mounted to embarrassing 
heights. 

The Italian shortage is not the same as the Japanese. In 
the Mediterranean, it is the lesser warships of which the 
enemy now feels the lack. The§Italian battle fleet is practic- 
ally intact. The battleship Cavour, which would have sunk 
from her injuries inflicted by the Eagle’s and Illustrious’s air- 
craft on November 11, 1940, if the waters of the;Mar Grande 
of Taranto had been deep enough to cover her, is, it is believed, 
still out of action, though she is understood to have been 
refloated and taken up the Adriatic for repair. But her place 
has been more than taken by one of the new battleships Roma 
or Impero, which has been completed and commissioned for 
service for many months now—the enemy announced that 
both of them were in service, but it is generally believed that 
in reality that is true of only one. Italy therefore disposes of 
at least six battleships, three of them amongst the newest and 
most powerful—on paper—in the world, and certainly the 
fastest ; while the other three should, by material standards, 
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be at least the equals of our Queen Elizabeth and Royal 
Sovereign classes. 

But it is in the cruiser and destroyer classes that she is so 
short. Of the seven 10,000-ton 8-inch-gun, heavy cruisers 
with which she started the war, not more than one survives 
and she—the Gorizia—was damaged in the attack by American 
Flying Fortresses which sank her consort, the Trieste, in the 
harbour of La Maddalena on April 10. It is uncertain whether 
she can have been repaired ‘yet so as to be fit for service, for 
the ports in which she took shelter after that attack have 
themselves been targets for further Allied air attack. Of the 
6-inch-gun cruisers, probably not more than half remain of 
the dozen, all less than 12 years old, with which Italy entered 
the war. Of the 3,362-ton Regolo class cruisers, of which a 
dozen had been laid down at the outbreak of war, one is known 
to have been completed, for she was torpedoed by a British 
submarine commanded by Lieutenant A. C. G. Mars in the 
Messina Strait on April 7; but there has been no news that 
any others have been put into service, and it seems more than 
probable that they have not. Few Italian cruisers which 
have put to sea during the last year have escaped attack by 
British submarines, whose patrols of ‘‘ Mare Nostrum ”’ have 
been ceaseless and untiring ; and if any other of the small 
cruisers had actually been put into service, they could hardly 
have escaped the fate that overtook the first of their number. 
Of the go or so torpedo craft the Italian Navy contained in 
June, 1940, certainly less than half survive to-day—it is 
hardly possible to give an accurate estimate of their losses 
because so many of them were caused by the attacks of sub- 
marines and aircraft which were not able to observe the final 
result. It seems very doubtful if enough could be mustered 
to provide an adequate anti-submarine screen for the Italian 
battle fleet if it were to put to sea with the intention, for 
instance, of interrupting the operations of Allied cruisers 
off the coast of Italy—which, it may be observed, it has 
shown no sign of doing. Even when they have penetrated 
right into the Gulf of Naples in order to bombard the ship- 
yard of Castellammare di Stabia, or have cruised off the 
Calabrian coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, this powerful battle 
fleet has made no move; and one of the reasons for its 
inactivity is, no doubt, the fact that it lacks the other consti- 
tuents of a well-balanced fleet. 

That it would need them if it put to sea, the Italian 
admirals know by experience, the experience of a year and a 
half ago. On March 22, 1942, a British convoy was on its way 
from Alexandria to Malta under the protection of a squadron 
of small cruisers and a destroyer flotilla commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Philip Vian. An Italian squadron of four light 
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cruisers approached with the evident intention of attacking 
the convoy, but promptly retired again when it was attacked 
by the British escort. Admiral Vian was compelled to break 
off the action, however, for the protection of the convoy was 
his first responsibility, and he could not allow his ships to 
become too far separated from it. The enemy soon afterwards 
returned to the attack, reinforced by two 10,000-ton cruisers 
and the battleship Lzttorio—an overwhelming force, by every 
material standard. Admiral Vian, however, did not wait for 
the enemy’s attack; he attacked himself, sending in his 
destroyers to make a daylight torpedo attack and covering 
them with the gunfire of his cruisers, while protecting one of 
them which had been disabled with a smoke-screen until she 
could limp away to safety. The Ltttorio was hit not only by a 
torpedo but also by gunfire from both British cruisers and 
destroyers—eloquent evidence of the close quarters to which 
they approached—and the whole overwhelming Italian fleet 
broke off the action and retired. The answer to a daylight 
attack by torpedo flotillas is counter-attack by an adequate 
force, preferably of light cruisers which are designed and built 
specially for that function. But evidently the Italian admiral 
did not consider a force of two heavy and four light cruisers 
strong enough to repel the attack of one British destroyer 
flotilla—that is the only possible explanation of his proceed- 
ings on that day. 

Now the Italian command must realise very clearly that, 
if its powerful battle fleet should put to sea with the object of 
dealing with the Allied light cruisers and destroyers which so 
impudently cruise in the Tyrrhenian, it would find itself 
engaged by the Allied forces there. Those Allied forces cer- 
tainly comprise some American cruisers and destroyers, some 
of whose operations have been described in Allied announce- 
ments. But Sir Andrew Cunningham is in supreme command, 
and they include at least one British battleship, which has 
been reported as taking part in some of the bombardments of 
the Sicilian coast, so it is reasonable to conclude that they are 
predominantly British. The British battle fleet there is pro- 
bably quite adequate in strength to deal with the biggest force 
that the Italian Navy could bring against it, and that is quite 
enough to account for the enemy’s avoidance of action with 
it. But the Italian battleships are fast enough to avoid action 
with a British battle fleet which contains any of the pre-war 
ships, so that that factor should not deter them from trying 
to engage Allied cruisers which they outmatch to such a pro- 
nounced degree. It can only be concluded that what prevents 
them attempting that task—the only service they could now 
render to their national cause—is that they lack the destroyers 
to counter the attacks of British submarines and the cruiser 
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strength that they consider adequate to counter the attacks 
of Allied destroyers. Air forces can do much at sea, if present 
in adequate force and handled with resolution ; but only if 
unopposed in the air. Dive-bombers of the Luftwaffe were 
able to sink four British destroyers during the campaign of 
Crete, and three in the same waters a year later ; but they had 
no opposition in the air to contend with and they were present 
in large numbers. The enemy, however, could not be certain, 
in present conditions, of achieving those two conditions in 
every case in which a destroyer attack might be made on his 
battle fleet, if at sea ; and he thus could not rely on air forces 
—even if he had enough at his disposal now—to provide an 
effective substitute for the cruisers that he lacks. Lack of 
cruisers and destroyers now keeps his battleships in harbour, 
those battleships which were to give him the proud command 
of “‘ Mare Nostrum”’ against all enemies. He has carefully 
preserved them hitherto, perhaps with the idea that a “ fleet 
in being ”’ is more valuable to him than one which, exposed to 
all the hazards of a sea battle, might perhaps be destroyed. 
But he has not been able, unless he would give up all attempts 
at the use of the sea at all, to preserve his lesser ships so care- 
fully ; and it is of them that the war of attrition has taken so 
heavy a toll that his whole fleet is now useless to him. 

To our Mediterranean enemy, the question of merchant 
ships now no longer arises. As long as he had armies in being 
in Africa, he needed supply and troop ships for their service ; 
but he was never in difficulty, in spite of his heavy losses of 
those ships, from any shortage of them. The Italian commer- 
cial flag disappeared from the seas when Italy came into the 
war, and the Italian merchant marine disappeared into Italian 
harbours, where it remained except so far as it was employed 
for the service of the Axis African armies or AZgean garrisons. 
Only a comparatively small part of it was needed at any one 
time for that service, and the losses that it suffered, heavy as 
they were, could always be replaced from the large pool of 
unemployed ships. Now, Italy has hardly any need for ships, 
for it is out of the question for any Italian traffic to survive a 
foreign voyage in face of the Allied complete command of the 
sea. She would be glad enough, no doubt, to import oil fuel 
from Rumania by tanker through the Dardanelles, as she did 
for a time during the period of our Mediterranean weakness— 
always supposing that Germany would permit any of the 
dwindling oil supplies to be diverted to the junior partner of 
the Axis. She may perhaps be able to get some supplied by 
sea from Spain by small ships creeping cautiously along the 
intervening French coast, though even that seems very doubt- 
ful in present conditions. The only thing that could make 
Italian merchant ships of any use to her again would be the 
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unconditional surrender laid down by the Allies as the only 
terms on which she can have peace. That would enable them 
to be used for the revictualling of a hungry Italy ; and it is 
the only thing that could. 

In the Pacific, on the other hand, it is chiefly in merchant 
shipping that our Japanese enemy is feeling the pinch. His 
losses in cruisers and destroyers have indeed been substantial, 
but there is no doubt that, unlike his European allies, he had 
numbers of them building at the outbreak of war, and has 
been able to replace many, if not all, of those he has lost by 
new ships coming into service. Certainly as yet he has shown 
no sign of being embarrassed by shortage in those classes. 
But so short is he of merchant ships that reports are often 
heard of produce piling up in Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies because there are no ships to carry it to Japan, 
and the Japanese official spokesmen are hard put to it to 
explain to their people how it is that their magnificent con- 
quests of the richest lands in the world have brought them no 
material advantages. 

The cause of this shortage, too, is the war of attrition, but 
it has come about from causes the exact opposite of those 
which operated in the Mediterranean. The Italian misfortunes 
have followed their reluctance to fight at sea, their endeavours 
to avoid it and to save their ships, presumably for use as 
bargaining counters when the war shall have come to an end. 
The Japanese shortage has come about through their reckless 
expenditure of ships, through their throwing them into the 
fight regardless of heavy losses, provided they saw a prospect 
of gaining their immediate end quickly. The Japanese have 
ever been indifferent to heavy casualties. The whole national 
training appears to be designed to inculcate in the rank and 
file blind obedience to the death, while the high command, 
conscious that they have at their disposal an enormous popula- 
tion which in normal times increases at the rate of nearly 
1,000,000 annually, are quite ruthless in their expenditure of 
men, if they see a prospect of finally gaining their objectives. 
That trait was manifested in the land battles of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904—or possibly it may have been born of 
their experience in that war—and it has certainly ruled their 
conduct of warlike operations ever since. At sea, it leads 
them to be quite lavish in their expenditure of merchant 
shipping, the vehicle by means of which armies are moved. 

In reality, this is the policy of the gambler. So long as 
things are going in his favour, it pays. Among bridge players, 
the reckless bidder finds that his boldness brings him rich 
rewards as long as things go well and the cards are running in 
his favour ; but once let him strike a period of adversity and 
it leads to bankruptcy rather than fortune. That is what 
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Japan is now experiencing at sea, and the prospect is full of 
encouragement for the Allies. 

The cards were certainly running in their favour in the 
early months of the Japanese aggression in the Pacific. The 
elimination of the American Fleet, temporarily, by the damage 
inflicted at Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941, and of the 
British heavy ships in the Gulf of Siam on December 10, left 
the Allies with nothing but air forces and light sea forces to 
oppose the Japanese seizure of Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. Yet even so, Japan took little care to avoid heavy 
losses of troops at sea, doubtless on the theory that rapidity of 
conquest was worth the risk. For instance, in January, 1942, 
landings had been effected in the north of Borneo and Celebes 
and operations were in progress for extending Japanese domi- 
nation southwards through both. There were in those waters, 
presumably working from the Dutch naval bases in Java, 
Allied cruisers and destroyers in no inconsiderable force, as 
well as American and Dutch submarines and air forces. The 
air forces, of course, could not be eliminated except through 
the occupation of the islands in which were the airfields from 
which they were working, so that all the Japanese could do to 
counter their attacks on their transports at sea was to provide 
adequate fighter cover. But the Allied sea forces, in view of 
the overwhelming force at Japanese disposal, might well have 
been eliminated, as they actually were, rather over a month 
later, in the Battle of the Java Sea. Yet the Japanese did not 
wait to make effective provision in either of these spheres 
before moving their troops by sea. Time after time through- 
out December and January they lost loaded troopships from 
Allied submarine or air attack. On January 24 a Japanese 
troop convoy, moving southwards through the Macassar 
Strait, was attacked at night by American cruisers and 
destroyers which sank five troopships without loss or damage 
to themselves. That must have caused them heavy losses in 
men, but it did not prevent their completing the conquest and 
occupation of Borneo and Celebes by the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, and the losses were doubtless written off as being an 
inevitable condition of victory, for which provision had been 
made. 

The same policy was followed for the remainder of the 
East Indies campaign. On February 27 the invasion of Java 
was undertaken, and the great troop convoys approaching the 
island were attacked by Dutch land-based air forces which 
reported having sunk no less than 17 transports. Adequate 
naval protection was at last afforded to them, so that they 
suffered no losses by surface attack—indeed, the whole Allied 
naval force was wiped out in the battles that arose from its 
efforts to get at the invading convoy. But by that time a 
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Japanese official announcement admitted damage to no less 
than 61 transports since the beginning of the war three months 
earlier, and it is certain that the real loss must have been 
substantially higher than that figure, for it has never been the 
Japanese practice to admit the whole of their casualties. But 
the whole of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies was then 
theirs, and they were free to turn their attention to their 
southward advance into the Bismarck Archipelago and the 
South Seas. 

Before great progress, however, was made in that direction, 
Allied resistance was being mobilised and was stiffening. The 
cards were beginning to run against the gamblers, yet the 
same policy of recklessness was maintained. Their use of 
shipping has been lavish, apparently without thought of its 
economical employment, despite the shortage, the effects of 
which were already being felt. After the occupation of New 
Ireland and New Britain, Rabaul became the chief Japanese 
base of operations for the attack on New Guinea and the 
further advance against Australia itself. Time after time we 
have read of assemblages of shipping, troopships and other 
transports apparently, of up to 60 ships there, not apparently 
in active use for moving forces, but just retained there, much 
as an army keeps the tents and equipment in a permanent 
base camp for the use of forces that may be accommodated 
there for a while in the course of military movements. It 
rather looks as if the Japanese authorities had taken up all 
the shipping they seem likely to want in the course of a cam- 
paign to conquer first the islands and later Australia, and 
thereafter regarded the ships as part of the army’s impedi- 
menta, to be retained by them until the conclusion of the war 
or of the campaign on which it is for the moment engaged. If 
so, in view of the unforeseen checks that the Japanese career 
of triumphant conquest has received in the last few months, 
it is not surprising that Japan is experiencing a shortage of 
shipping, and that the Government propagandists are busy 
thinking up explanations why the riches of the conquered 
Dutch Empire cannot be brought to Japan. 

In the attacks on New Guinea, and still more in their 
efforts to restore the position, both in New Guinea and in the 
Solomons, when they have suffered reverses at the hands of the 
American or Allied forces, they have again been lavish in their 
expenditure of merchant shipping carrying military forces, by 
persisting in moving them across seas which they did not 
command. In the Battle of Guadalcanal on November 13, 


| 1942, for instance, to take but one typical example, their 


expedition designed finally to expel the Americans from that 
island was carried in 12 transports. It started probably from 
Rabaul, though it may have used Buin, in Bougainville, as an 
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intermediate port, and it was protected by a strong naval 
force which included battleships as well as other warships of 
the smaller classes. The plan was evidently for the warships 
to bombard the American position in Guadalcanal in order to 
prepare the way for the landing of troops, which were follow- 
ing later—a very sound programme, if it could have gone 
according to plan. But the naval squadron encountered an 
American task force, and was soundly defeated in the action 
which ensued, losing two battleships, five cruisers and five 
destroyers ; and the transports, instead of conforming to the 
course of events and retiring in the face of superior force, 
adhered to their plan and proceeded as if nothing had hap- 
pened. All 12 of them were sunk, and the Japanese loss of 
troops at sea was put at 30,000. All the operations since then, 
in New Guinea as well as in the New Georgia group in the 
Solomons, have followed the same pattern. 

The Japanese mind, it would seem, is not adaptable at 
short notice. It has assimilated the warlike methods of the 
West, and can plan and execute military operations in the 


German style with workmanlike efficiency—as long, and just | 
so long, as all goes according to plan and no reverse upsets it. | 


But when the plan is interrupted, the machine cannot go into 
reverse, Or vary its course ; it must lumber on in the direction 


on which it has been started. Japan was unprepared fora war ’ 


of attrition, so that she nows suffers under a serious shortage 
of an indispensable element to her success in the war she has 
undertaken. That is a most encouraging feature of the Pacific 
situation to-day. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


CABINET GOVERNMENT 


“Under a Cabinet constitution, at a sudden emergency 
this people can choose a ruler for the occasion. It is quite 
probable and even likely that he would not be ruler before the 
occasion. The great qualities, the imperious will, the rapid 
energy, the eager nature fit for a great crisis are not required 

. In common Times. ... At the Crimean difficulty we 
used this inherent power. As was said at the time ‘ we turned 
out the quaker and put in the pugilist,.’ Walter Bagehot, The 
English Constitution. 
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MONTHS OF DECISION 


For the Allies the fifth year of war opens well. The Russians 
have checked, held and thrown back the German summer 
offensive, and have gone on to win great victories themselves. 
The Mediterranean has been cleared. Sicily has been con- 
quered by the largest and one of the most successful expedi- 
tions that has ever made an opposed landing on hostile shores. 
The overthrow of Mussolini and the collapse of the Fascist 
régime have destroyed any Italian will to defend Italy against 
British and American forces, and the Italian people now 
desire only one thing—peace. Massive bombing of German 
cities is bringing the fire, the destruction and the suffering of 
war directly home to German people on German soil for the 
first time since Napoleon. In the Far East the Japanese have 
been thrown back decisively from Australia, and in the 
Aleutians and the Solomons at both extremes of the vast 
Pacific front, a beginning has been made of the re-conquest of 
the island bases that lead back to the mainland of Japan 
Proper. A year ago things were very different. Then German 
armies were pressing on towards Stalingrad. and Baku, 
Rommel’s troops were threatening Egypt, North Africa was 
under Axis control, passage through the Mediterranean had 
to be fought for and entailed the gravest risks, the Japanese 
were still in Papua and Guadalcanal, and Australia was in 
danger. The differences between last year and this measure 
the gathering strength of Allied forces and the Allied cause. 
The causes of improvement are many. There is the 
mounting Allied strength in the machines and munitions of 
modern warfare due to full production throughout the British 
Empire, the United States, and the Soviet Union. For the 
United States this means that the transition from peace-time 
to war-time production, despite a comparatively late start, is 
now nearing completion ; for the Soviet Union it implies the 
success of prodigious exertions to restore to full activity 
factories uprooted by the German invasion and shifted bodily 
eastwards, and also effective efforts to increase output every- 
where in all military branches. There is the enormous growth 
in trained and fully equipped Allied military, naval and air 
power. There is increasing Allied success in the battle of the 
oceans, which enables Allied military and industrial strength 
to be transported to the theatres of war where its blows are 
most telling. There are the appalling losses in man-power and 
material which the Germans have suffered on the Eastern 
front, for which the British and American debt to the Russians 
is great indeed. There are all the adverse effects inside Ger- 
many itself produced by bombing—destruction, dislocation of 
transport and production, diversion of productive effort, in- 
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convenience and upset, bewilderment, fatigue. There are the 
further ills due to the presence in Germany of some 12,000,000 
foreign workers, indifferent or actively hostile to the country 
and cause for which they are compelled to labour. There is 
the smouldering but fierce hatred of Germany throughout 
occupied Europe, with all the loss of output, sabotage, 
hindrance and delay for which it is responsible directly and 
indirectly. There is Japan’s lack of an industry massive 
enough to sustain the great weight and extent of her initial 
conquests. All these are among the reasons why the situation 
and prospects of the Allies are far better now than at any time 
during the preceding four years of war. 

So far as can now be judged, Germany and Japan can no 
longer win the war. For them the best outcome still possible 
is a stalemate through blood-letting, impoverishment and 
exhaustion. Upon the Allied High Commands rest the 
heavier responsibility of conducting the war to a victorious 
conclusion, and of doing so in the shortest time and at the 
lowest cost in lifeand suffering. Though Germany and Japan 
may now and again resort to tactical offensives, their strategy 
—excluding for the moment the chances and changes always 
characteristic of war—must henceforward be defensive as a 
whole. For the Allies the precise converse is true. Since 
Russia is in fact tied down to her own enormous front, this 
means in effect that the British and American Supreme Com- 
mands have to decide on the apportionment and use of their 
free forces, while the Soviet Supreme Command must settle 
where its blows against the Germans will be most telling. 

By no means all British, Imperial and American resources 
are free. Big slices of them are already committed to securing 
and maintaining command of the seas, to providing shipping 
space to transport men, weapons and supplies to any theatre 
of war, and to creating air power which will dominate German 
and Japanese skies. British, Imperial and American forces 
have also been earmarked for present and forthcoming opera- 
tions against Japan. These commitments, though essential, 
are very large and together absorb forces great in number and 
in productive and striking power. They diminish correspond- 
ingly the quantity and flow of Anglo-American resources 
available for use on land directly against Germany. To defeat 
Germany remains, however, the primary task before all the 
Allies. From these facts and necessities two conclusions 
follow: first, that the Anglo-American Supreme Command 
will err if they increase in the immediate future the forces to 
be used against Japan ; second, that the British, Imperial and 
American forces available against Germany must be employed 
with the maximum of effectiveness. To the British and 
American makers of policy at the highest level these facts and 
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considerations are of course obvious; but there are sections 
of public opinion in Britain and the United States—and in 
Russia as well—which have apparently still not understood 
them. 

How are the Anglo-Soviet-American Allies to use their 
forces most effectively against Germany ? One British and 
American school would reply, By bombing. They may be 
right. Certainly there is no reason to doubt that the coming 
months will show what heavy strategic bombing can—and 
cannot—do. But in the opinion of most—among them plainly 
the directors of British and American strategy—it will also be 
necessary to hit German forces hard on land elsewhere than in 
Russia ; which raises the question, Where ? 

In a defensive strategy, the territories occupied by Ger- 
many vary greatly in importance. For the purposes of the 
U-boat war Norway plays a certain réle, which would increase 
if the French Atlantic coast were lost and the Channel closed. 
From bases in southern Norway Allied naval and air patrols 
could close the Kattegat and Allied aircraft would largely 
command the Baltic. Allied occupation of southern Norway 
would expose Jutland to invasion—the German blow of April, 
1940, in reverse. Northern Norway is a strategic key to Lap- 
land and the Murmansk front. Allied forces in northern 
Norway should be able to drive Finland quickly out of the 
war, thus freeing Russian naval forces based on Kronstadt and 
creating for Germany a dangerous situation throughout the 
Baltic States and the Eastern Baltic. 

At the other end of Europe, the oil of Rumania, the wheat 
and bauxite of Hungary, and the transport and other strategic 
uses of the Danube and the Transylvanian Alps give special 
importance to the countries south and south-west of this vital 
area. It is true that one of the classic invasion routes into 
Central Europe—the Vardar-Morava valley route, beginning 
at Salonica and debouching at Belgrade into the Danubian 
plain—runs through Greece and Yugoslavia ; but even this 
route offers many defensive possibilities, while otherwise both 
these States, and also Albania and Bulgaria, are hard, difficult 
lands in which comparatively small modern mechanised forces 
— cause an invader quite disproportionate trouble and 
delay. 

Northern Italy along a line roughly from Leghorn to 
Rimini or Ravenna is trebly important. Access to the Balkan 
peninsula from the west has always been difficult. Almost the 
only convenient entry is by way of Durazzo and the Via 
Egnatia, the great Roman highway which is still used to 
Salonica and beyond. Entrance is easier from the north-west 
via Istria, the Julian Alps and the valley of the Sava; but 
the Leghorn-Rimini line—or, indeed, the line of the Po— 
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guards this route against the invader, as it also protects the 
passes of the Alps northwards into Central Europe. Finally, 
the Leghorn-Rimini line—but not the line of the Po—-bars 
the way west into France both along the comparatively 
favourable narrow coastal plain and also by the more difficult 
Alpine routes farther north. This third defensive function of 
Northern Italy is the more important since a sea-borne 
invasion of the French Mediterranean coast can scarcely 
achieve surprise even if starting from Corsica and Sardinia, 
and while Spain is neutral cannot do so across the much longer 
distances from other starting points in the Western Medi- 
terranean. 

France is vital to the defence of Germany. The fate of the 
Maginot Line and the German conquest of Sevastopol form 
part of the corpus of experience which proves that no fortifica- 
tions can withstand modern artillery fire, bombs, engineering 
technique and high explosive. With France as an Allied base, 
with Belgium and parts of Holland also in Allied hands, the 
problem of defending Western Germany would become in- 
soluble—unless, indeed, the demands of the Eastern Front 
practically ceased and German divisions could be transferred 
wholesale to the West. 

On the other hand, by no means all the Russian territory 
now occupied by Germany is essential to a strictly defensive 
German strategy. German propaganda about an “ elastic ” 
system of defence in the East, though in the main only con- 
cealing unpleasant realities from the German people, does 
contain a core of truth. Mere retreat, however skilfully con- 
ducted, must produce an injurious moral effect even upon 
German troops inured to the most rigorous obedience and dis- 
cipline. But on a severe view of purely military necessities, a 
stubborn battle accompanied by withdrawal may yield advan- 
tageous results on balance if the losses inflicted on the enemy 
are more important than the ground given up. It is this that 
the Germans are now trying to achieve in the East. In face 
of heavy Soviet pressure, the German High Command are 
probably prepared to give up the coal mines and industrial 
centres of the Donetz Basin and much of the territory east 
of the Rivers Desna and Dnieper if they can make the Rus- 
sians pay enough for recapturing them. The Germans could 
probably yield even more ground in a fighting withdrawal, 
move back perhaps to something like the line Lake Peipus— 
the Pripet Marshes—the southern Bug—Odessa, and yet gain 
substantial military advantage from a shortened front and 
from shorter German and longer Russian communications, to 
say nothing of the losses that would be inflicted on the 
Russians en route. 

This territorial review shows that Germany is least vulner- 
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able on her present front in the East, where the greatest 
military force can now be brought to bear on her. Norway, 
though highly important, is too remote for any concentric 
operation to be possible from it. The Balkans and Northern 
Italy are also important, but it is not easy to see how British 
and American forces can be assembled and used there in 
strength sufficient to compel a decision. One is therefore 
forced to the conclusion that the main British and American 
effort must be made in France. That the German High 
Command has come to the same conclusion is shown by 
current reports (in substance probably true) as to the disposi- 
tion of German divisions in the West and the strength of 
German-built fortifications along the French coast. 

There is nothing to be gained from an attempt to forecast 
whether Allied intentions towards France will be carried out 
by a direct landing on French soil or by clearing the Germans 
out of Northern Italy and advancing into French territory 
from an Italian base. Both operations may well go forward 
concurrently. The purely strategic problem is complicated 
by the fact that the Allies have not merely to secure France as 
a base for Anglo-American operations but must also help the 
French to co-operate in their own liberation and in subsequent 
fighting against Germany. A peculiarly poignant and danger- 
ous feature of this situation results from the fact that the 
Germans still hold a large part of the French population of 
military age as prisoners of war, and that if France again 
takes an active part in hostilities the brutal policy of the 
Third Reich is quite capable of condemning such hostages to a 
terrible fate. There is likewise nothing to be gained from 
speculation as to the next Allied move elsewhere. The Allies 
may or may not land on the Italian mainland as soon as Sicily 
has been cleaned up. Such a landing may or may not be 
opposed. The conduct of whatever Government then exists 
in Italy, or the Italian people themselves by a great popular 
mass movement, may force the purely military pace or alter 
its direction. Allied action against Italy may or may not go 
hand in hand with an Allied assault on Norway or with an 
Allied attack on the Balkans. So far as the Balkans are con- 
cerned, the only clue to future events is that large and fully 
trained Anglo-American forces now in the Middle East can 
be quickly used only if they are thrown into action in South- 
Eastern Europe. Nor need the Allies confine themselves to 
one of these moves, or even to two of them. 

Over-confidence at this stage of the war is unjustified. 
The situation is still full of peril. At any moment some action 
of the enemy may win unexpected success. The Japanese are 
still a most formidable power, and much heavy and weary 
fighting must be faced before the Allies can look forward to 
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final victory in the Pacific. Even in the West where Germany, 
our nearer and greater enemy, is certainly far on the road to 
defeat, countless possibilities of trouble, danger and delay 
exist. Germany is still very strong, and though heavy blows 
have weakened her, yet more and harder ones must fall before 
she is broken. Nor are German capacities to inflict hurt on 
us as yet exhausted. We cannot assume that the U-boat 
menace will not lift its head again, or that the Luftwaffe will 
be unable to devise some form of retaliation for our bombing. 
The fighting spirit of many German soldiers is still high. In 
some cases it is fanatical. If other countries have to be 
invaded, there is no assurance that the swift and smooth 
success of a Sicilian landing will again be repeated. Even 
when we have won our foothold in the theatre or theatres of 
our next operations, all the problems and labour of amassing 
strength enough for decisive blows will still be before us. 

But when all necessary warnings have been noted, the 
fact remains that great and possibly decisive months lie 
ahead. The Germans have been stricken this summer as 
never before during the whole of four years of war. All their 
efforts were unable to win the most modest success in their 
summer offensive in Russia. Against subsequent Russian 
attacks the Germans could not even hold their own. Serious 
shortages of equipment have begun to appear. German 
artillery has not been strong enough to cope with the tasks 
placed upon it. Specialised but important technical services 
such as photographic reconnaissance are reported to be no 
longer up to previous high standards. Even before further 
fronts are formed in the West the Germans are now greatly 
over-extended. Inside the Reich, the terrors of bombing 
grow more formidable week by week. And at a time when 
German strength is declining, Russian power is being more 
than maintained, while Anglo-American strength is rising for 
the first time in this war to its full height. These are facts 
which the Germans must at last be realising ; they must rack 
the German spirit with deep and terrible anxiety ; and there 
can be few Germans who do not grasp that their end spells 
defeat. Allied blows yet to come will drive this lesson home 
until the German will to fight finally breaks. That this will 
happen is now certain. It may even happen soon. 


JULES MENKEN. 
August 15, 1943. 
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THE AIR AND THE BRITISH 


MEMBERS of the House of Commons, thinking about future 
Empire air policy, recently said ‘‘ Give the Dominions a lead.” 
The Imperial Government has, however, clearly shown that 
it has no intention of doing this. The Imperial Government 
would rather see the Dominion authorities worry themselves 
white over how to get established in the air, either separately 
or together, than help them to create an Imperial air policy. 
This is what British ministers call having a sense of ‘‘ Dominion 
Independence.”’ 

At the same time, while the Imperial Government abdicates 
leadership, it is true that the United Kingdom and Dominion 
Governments are vaguely discussing the feasibility of a 
common Empire policy. In the course of these conversations, 
it may so turn out that a conference will be seen to be desir- 
able. The Dominions undoubtedly think it so. This great 
and pressing subject will have been discussed by Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King. The Americans 
will have put their own case very strongly. Will the British 
Empire case have been put ? 

Answers given by Lord Sherwood, Under-Secretary for 
Air, in three debates in the House of Lords, and by Mr. 
Attlee, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, in a debate in the Commons, 
have not lessened the anxiety either of Parliament or the public, 
here or elsewhere in the Empire. The Imperial Government 
has given very little indication of what it proposes to do, 
although it has said enough to show that it is half awake to 
the importance of civil aviation in the future, and of the 
probable revolutionary nature of its character. 

Members of the British Parliament have suggested, among 
other proposals, that (1) civil aviation should be taken out of 
the hands of the Air Ministry (an idea resisted by Sir Archibald 
Sinclair) and put under the control of the Ministry of Trans- 
port ; that (2) the Board of British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion should be strengthened by young flyers found in Britain 
or in the Empire and, if the Corporation is to remain the 
“chosen instrument” of the Government, “it should be 
turned into an Empire Air Corporation by the inclusion of 
representatives of the Dominion air lines on its board ’’ ; that 
(3) the Government should not get so involved in interna- 
tionalisation that it lets slip a chance to lay a foundation for 
a first-class Empire Service; that (4) since a lead must be 
given the British Government should begin by giving it to 
the British Empire. 

_ In August, after the Parliamentary debates, two interest- 
ing statements on the control of world air routes were issued 
in London from different sources. Both are opportune for 
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various reasons, not least important being that in the 
Dominions some experts doubt whether there are enough vital 
personalities in Britain to create and weld together a first- 
class Empire Service. Simultaneously, they doubt whether 
British industry is capable of delivering the goods, not so 
much in the qualitative as in the quantitative sense. Aus- 
tralia, for example, had orders for British aircraft unfulfilled 
for more than two years, even in pre-war days. 

One of these statements, issued by Mr. Ronald Tree, Mr. 
W. R. D. Perkins, Group Captain J. A. C. Wright and Sir 
Alfred Beit, Conservative M.P.’s, represented six months 
careful study of the problem. As an informal committee they 
sought a policy. They have three suggestions. Each com- 
mands attention. Broadly, the proposals are: (1) An Inter- 
national Convention embodying the principles that air trans- 
port should render genuine public service to the largest 
number of people; (2) an International Authority for the 
technical regulation of air navigation; and (3) agreed 
machinery for the promotion of air transport and air com- 
merce between nations. They also urge the Government to 
invite the Dominions to join with the United Kingdom in 
constituting an Empire Air Board which would act together 
on major questions affecting the development of Empire air 
transport, including international questions, without infring- 
ing the domestic liberty of each Dominion (including the 
United Kingdom) on air transport matters. The committee 
thinks such a board should advocate an international Conven- 
tion on these lines: The “ right of innocent passage ”’ and of 
emergency landing should be absolute and universal, and the 
practice of establishing “ prohibited areas”’ should be for- 
bidden ; the operation of air lines between two points in the 
same country, or related geographical area, should be a 
matter of domestic policy for that country ; the operation of 
air lines between two nations, or groups of nations, should be 
a matter for arrangement between the countries concerned ona 
basis of reciprocity, or agreement ; sovereign rights over air- 
ports should rest with the Government of the countries in 
which they are located, but rights should not be exercised by 
way of “ flag discrimination.” 

As to air-line operation within Europe, the committee 
advocates that the fundamental principle governing such 
arrangements must be the necessity for a single European 
authority for the control of trunk routes throughout the 
Continent on the lines successfully followed by the Federal 
Authority of the United States. It is argued that it would be 
appropriate if the Allied Governments were to prepare alter- 
native methods for participation in European air transport on 
the assumption of: (1) a European Air Transport Company 
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in which each nation would be interested on an equal basis to 
operate European routes ; (2) a European Air Board whose 
licence would be required by would-be operators within con- 
tinental Europe. 

So far as a United Kingdom domestic policy goes, the 
committee is in favour of the transfer of responsibility to a 
Civil Transport Ministry, and that the United Kingdom Board 
of Aeronautics should be appointed by the Civil Transport 
Minister. Principles suggested for governing the operation of 
British air lines are: (1) not more than one air mail contract 
should be awarded for any route; (2) no single ‘ chosen 
instrument’ should operate more than one trunk route ; 
(3) shipping, railway, road transport, and other interests 
should not be debarred from tendering for mail contracts or 
from participating in or managing such routes ; (4) in times 
of Empire emergency all operating lines should pass imme- 
diately under the control of the Governments concerned ; and 
personnel should be in the Air Force reserve. 

At the same time that the Tree Committee offered its con- 
clusions, the Joint Air Transport Committee of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries, and the London Chamber of Commerce issued a 
statement giving its comments on the recent conference of 
United States airlines. At that conference the representatives 
of 15 companies urged that there should be free and open 
competition on the international air routes, while Pan- 
American Airways, United Airlines, and American Export 
Airlines favoured a single combine. The Joint Air Transport 
Committee, from which we have quoted, is interested in the 
position only as it touches the British problem. The Com- 
mittee comments pertinently : 


“If this assumption is correct we suggest that such a proposal 
might well have further consideration. Because of sacrifices made 
in the common cause there is not a single one of the European 
countries among the United Nations which will not, for some little 
time after the war, be in a gravely embarrassed position to join in 
the ‘ free and open competition’ with the United States. After a 
period of years, this healthy competition may well be possible and 
desirable ; but until then it is suggested that it would be wiser to 
adopt the Joint Committee’s proposal for regulated competition, 
with each State having its fair allotted quantum and the United 
States and the British Empire having parity in terms of a mutually 
acceptable yardstick.” 


Regarding freedom of transit in peaceful flight the Com- 
mittee feels it should be determined on its merits. That issue 
is likely to be obscured by the introduction of the contentious 
question of the future availability to United States flag- 
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carriers of airfields which, through geographical fortuity, the 
United States have considered it wise to construct, during 
war, on Allied territory. The Tree Committee also emphasises 
the urgent need for a unified British Empire policy and early 
discussion with the United States and our other Allies. There 
is no satisfactory evidence that these negotiations are in hand, 
and the two statements by the American air lines “ show yet 
again the grave danger of the British Empire continuing to have 
no recognised policy’”’ [my italics]. 

The trouble of this vast, vexed and complex question is 
this : The British Commonwealth and Empire has no common 
policy, nor is it near securing one; the United States has a 
more or less common policy and is holding discussions to 
widen the scope and strengthen the basis of that policy ; the 
Soviet Republic has a definite policy although, at the moment, 
it is more concerned with domestic questions (apart from war- 
time demands), but, unquestionably its long-term aspects 
include air links with America, the United Kingdom and 
China ; and the Chinese Government recognises a first-class 
civil air service as an integral part of its scheme for the even- 
tual development of China’s massive hinterland. 

If the war were to end to-morrow, Great Britain would no 
longer top the world’s shipping chart as the greatest mer- 
cantile power; the mobilisation of enormous potential 
resources in America, together with the brilliant application 
of mass-production, combined with the skill of Clydeside 
shipyard workers, “‘ lent ’’ to America as a wartime emergency, 
has robbed her of that proud place. With America, too, there 
would rest the distinction of possessing the world’s finest civil 
air service. Yet Britain needs shipping more than any other 
country. On the sea she has built and maintained her Empire. 
It is her element. 

Unless there is vision, however, such a natural advantage 
may be squandered. At the moment, the Government is “ in 
consultation with the Dominions.’’ More, it is permitting, 
when possible, experiments to be carried out so that, at the 
end of the war, Britain might not be left too much in the 
lurch. The Brabazon Committee, whose Report was tendered 
to the Government in the first half of this year, in a sense 
underlined this danger. Since the War Cabinet has studied 
the Brabazon Committee Report, it has decided that the 
Government must undertake the responsibility, in Mr. 
Attlee’s words, for necessary preparation of the various types 
recommended so far as that could be done without interfering 
with war production. 

As a result of that decision the Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction has initiated consultations between his department 
and the principal aeroplane constructors to see what could 
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be done to advance the matter without impinging in any way 
on the war effort. It has been possible to allocate the different 
design jobs for some four types of planes. Certain other 
arrangements are in hand for the adaptation of existing types 
for civil service, as was also recommended by the Brabazon 
Committee. As the Government has indicated, if these planes 
came into production while the war is in progress they would 
be extremely useful and available for the future. They 
should also provide the basis for up-to-date British planes 
when the war is over “on which to rebuild our air services 
and to establish those new services which would be required 
for the Empire and the Commonwealth as well as for inter- 
national communications.” 

Each Dominion is making post-war plans. What the 
South African Minister of Airways and Harbours, Mr. Frederick 
Sturrock, said in Johannesburg at the end of June may be 
said to fairly indicate the state of mind of all the Dominions. 
Acknowledging that South Africa is taking a full part in the 
discussions between Britain and America on post-war aviation, 
Mr. Sturrock said South Africa would do its best to establish 
air services within the African sphere, and that by the 
establishment of these civil airways, South Africa would help 
to open up much-needed markets. And he added that South 
Africa is also negotiating with other parts of the British 
Commonwealth for the creation of long-distance oversea 
flights. 

Britain has the geographical position. She has the men, 
vital and far-seeing enough, to have enabled her to produce 
the war industry we see. Will these men be allowed to give 
her the sea and air positions she should have ? The voices of 
those in the Dominions—and elsewhere—who doubt it should 
be heeded by the Government. Their questioning amounts to 
a challenge. As if emphasising it, there is the announcement, 
made in August by the United States Air Department, that 
man, at last, has flown at a speed faster than light can travel 
—in a power dive an American flew at more than 780 miles an 
hour. In that screaming, burning, blinding burst of speed, man 
tore away yet another curtain. At its dramatic end, reached 
in a fraction of time, he put mankind on the threshold of a 
new era. 

RONALD PEARCE. 
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VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


BROADLY speaking, voluntary service, whether on the part of 
individuals or of corporations and institutions, may be defined 
as work done for the good of the community without prospect 
of gain or profit to the doer or organisation concerned and with- 
out charge to public funds. This article does not pretend to 
deal with the charitable work of denominations or sects, of 
bodies which have a political bias or of semi-private concerns 
like the great City companies. As a preliminary step to the 
investigation of the voluntary service problem some enquiry 
into various categories of philanthropic endeavour should 
prove of value. 

The National Council of Social Service, formed in 191g and 
composed of representatives of various voluntary organisa- 
tions, aims at bringing about closer co-operation between 
them, as well as keeping them in touch with the statutory 
bodies. It has no powers and very exiguous funds, so acts 
in an advisory capacity. Nevertheless it has succeeded in 
forming Councils of Social Service in several towns and 
Rural Community Councils (R.C.C.’s) in a certain number of 
counties. Where such councils exist they have done much 
to improve social and cultural conditions in their localities. 
For instance, during recent years there has been a marked 
increase in the number of village halls and recreation grounds, 
and this increase is due in large measure to the influence of 
the R.C.C.’s where such exist. 

Among the organisations and institutions which represent 
the great volume of voluntary service, pride of place must in 
justice be assigned to the voluntary hospitals and to countless 
homes and societies which provide for the care of young 
children, invalids, the blind, and aged people, for all in fact 
who are incapable of looking after themselves. Nor must the 
value of the work done both nationally and locally by the 
Order of St. John and the Red Cross Society be overlooked. 
Equally important from the national standpoint are the 
youth organisations, which supplement the secular education 
of our boys and girls with moral and physical training which 
makes for good citizenship. In the towns the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A. and Toc H clubs and hostels serve a purpose worthy 
of all praise ; and in our villages the Women’s Institutes have 
for many years past played an active and many-sided réle ; 
there are 5,740 of them in England and Wales, but unfortu- 
nately they are still not represented in too many villages. 
Other voluntary associations which deserve mention are the 
societies for the local encouragement of the drama, folk 
dancing and folk singing, rotary clubs, archeological societies, 
young farmers’ clubs and so on. Sports of all kinds as repre- 
sented by numerous clubs, from the M.C.C. for example to the 
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most humble village cricket club, play an important part in 
evoking the community spirit. This list is intended to be 
illustrative only of the kind of work that is being done year in 
and year out voluntarily and practically without cost to public 
funds by philanthropic bodies. 

During the war many of these bodies have extended the 
range of their activities in order to cope with the influx of 
crowds of evacuees and to meet the needs of Service men and 
women. Moreover, the war has brought into existence sundry 
new creations such as the Women’s Voluntary Service 
(W.V.S.), the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux (C.A.B.’s), funds for 
the supply of comforts to the forces, regular penny-a-week 
collections for the Red Cross, as well as many thousands of 
men and women who by day and by night are engaged in 
welfare work of all kinds. Moreover the work that is being 
done in support of the “‘ War Savings ”’ campaign with which 
the name of Lord Kindersley is so honourably connected, 
deserves special mention. It is only those who are in close 
touch with the movement who can fully appreciate the self- 
sacrifice that the work of the savings collectors entails. Most 
of them are women of small means with heavy home duties to 
perform, and as likely as not they are also part-time workers 
in shop or factory or on the railway. Once a week at the 
end of an exhausting day they sally forth on the thankless 
task of dunning their neighbours for their sixpences or half- 
crowns, some forty or fifty houses being often visited by a 
single collector. This is indeed voluntary service at its best 
and purest. Truly England finds her soul in service such 
as this, and one might reasonably expect that all true English 
men and women would do their utmost to maintain and 
strengthen time-honoured institutions which, by the call they 
have made, and are making, on patriotic endeavour, have 
produced in our citizens of all classes a standard of voluntary 
service which is unmatched in any other country or in any 
period of history. 

But what do we find? Instead of thankfulness for the 
inheritance our ancestors have handed down to us, we hear 
of demands being put forward, in the name of Democracy, to 
change or abolish many of our most cherished possessions. 
It is the voluntary hospitals which at the moment are being 
attacked. They owe their existence as a rule to the munifi- 
cence of benefactors in the past, and for up-to-date efficiency 
they are dependent on the subscriptions of voluntary contri- 
butors, ten millions of them, so the Treasurer of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital has told us. Assume that their detractors 
succeed in suppressing them and what will be the result ? 
The answer to this question is supplied by the distinguished 
American philosopher, Nicholas Murray Butler: ,‘‘ They 
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would,”’ he remarks, ‘‘ wreck the world’s efficiency for the 
purpose of redistributing the world’s discontent.’’ My old 
friend, Horace Vachell, says the same thing in somewhat 
different terms: “‘ If we are denied the blessed right of givers 
we shall become thankless takers.’’ The voluntary hospitals 
do not stand alone. Other typical British Institutions are 
also under heavy fire, among them our public schools, grammar 
schools and other endowed schools throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Their chief offence appears to be that 
most of them are of long standing, that they cost the State 
nothing and that their curricula are not controlled in gross 
and in detail by the Board of Education. 

It is worth while enquiring into the motive for these 
attacks on various establishments which are justly the 
admiration of foreign nations and whose efficiency is not in 
question. The desire for change goes much deeper than mere 
feelings of jealousy. Rather such attacks must be attributed 
to the declared intention on the part of a politically, or more 
truly a bureaucratically, minded class to secure economic 
equality in all things and for all men by means of socialistic 
legislation. Some forty years ago Murray Butler dealt 
exhaustively with this desire for economic equality in a series 
of lectures which have since been published in a volume 
entitled True and False Democracy. His main thesis was 
that ‘‘ Equality in any economic sense is attainable only by 
the suppression of liberty.” ‘‘ Liberty,” he said, ‘is far 
more precious than equality, and the two are mutually 
destructive.’ He illustrated his meaning by the condition of 
France, during the nineteenth century, with special reference 
to the revolutionary slogan of 1789: “ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité.”” He quoted with approval a saying of Lord 
Acton: ‘‘ The deepest cause which made the French Revolu- 
tion so disastrous to liberty was its theory of equality.” 
Broadly, he maintained, an insensate pursuit of economic 
equality from 1789 onwards had in France rendered fraternity 
unthinkable and was well on its way to destroy liberty. He 
has lived to see his gloomiest forebodings materialise. ‘‘ True 
democracy,’ he claimed in one of his lectures, ‘‘ sees the end 
of a perfected individualism not in selfishness but in service, 
not in isolation but in fraternity . . . it sees in the dedicated 
life the ideal of liberty’s best product.” Voluntary service as 
we know it in our own country goes far to fulfil this ideal. It 
is a true bond of union among all its followers. More closely 
than in any party, sect or denomination, social workers 
approach the state of unity expressed in the lines of Baring- 
Gould’s well-known hymn :— 

** We are not divided, all one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 
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Unfortunately, in present circumstances, such accord is 
spiritual only, and it remains to consider whether added 
cohesion and strength cannot be acquired by organised 
co-operation. 

As a preamble to the discussion of the organisation of 
voluntary bodies certain assumptions must be accepted as 
axiomatic. First, the entire organism must be completely 
immune from political, sectarian or denominational influences. 
Such influences are bound to create discord and fatally weaken 
the voluntary spirit. Secondly, some name is required to 
connote voluntary service as distinct from statutory service. 
“Community” is suggested for use wherever possible. 
Thirdly, any system of voluntary co-operation must be uni- 
form throughout and be universally accepted. Fourthly, to 
produce such uniformity leadership must be such as will 
ensure willing and loyal obedience. 

Immunity from alien influences is of vital importance. 
Suggestions have been made for the appointment of a Minister 
of Welfare to control all voluntary bodies. If it is in- 
tended that he should be a party man and changed with 
every change of Government, no such proposition should be 
entertained for a moment. Voluntary service would be 
vitiated at its source. Similarly, sectarianism in any shape 
or form is bound to create disunion where unity is the one 
thing needed. Take for example the so-called ‘“ closed ” 
troop of boy scouts, whose members are drawn exclusively 
from some one sect or denomination. In a town a troop of 
this character may do no great amount of harm, but in a village 
such discrimination may, and often does, produce deplorable 
consequences. Community spirit implies that tory and 
socialist, papist and presbyterian, militarist and pacifist can 
mix freely, and unite wholeheartedly in a common effort to 
benefit their fellow citizens. 

Uniformity in organisation does not imply that voluntary 
service throughout the country must be reduced to a Pro- 
crustean pattern. Diversity is its strength. What is meant 
is that, in the better ordering of voluntary service as a whole, 
certain general principles should be observed throughout the 
entire structure. These principles are as follows :— 

(2) The county, with the Lord Lieutenant as its head, 

must be accepted as the unit of administration. 

(6) Throughout each county, community councils must be 
set up in all towns and villages. 

(c) The relations between such councils and statutory 
bodies must be established on a reasoned basis of 
equality universally recognised on both sides. Com- 
plete immunity from political influences is essential 
to the well-being of every voluntary association or 
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community council ; even the semblance of an organic 
alliance between it and a government department or 
service should be avoided. 

Now to apply these principles. Take first the village. 
Clearly one of the objects of the village community council 
should be to assist the parish council in any of its undertakings 
where voluntary service is needed or can usefully be employed. 
Further it must aim at the fullest possible development of 
existing amenities in the village such as the hall, the library, 
sports grounds and so on, and it must ever be on the lookout 
to cultivate new forms of social service. Overlapping or waste 
of effort must be firmly checked. Other things being equal, 
what applies to the village applies also to the town. The local 
community council should work in cordial co-operation with 
the borough authorities. 

The Lord Lieutenant as the head of all voluntary services 
in his county will need a council to assist him. The existing 
Rural Community Council, where such exists, can, by omitting 
the Rural from its title, exactly fill the rdle. However, the 
term “‘ community ”’ if applied to the central council, produces 
initials the same as those of the County Council, so the 
necessity arises for providing some other title—for choice the 
County Social Service Council. Further, it may be objected 
that by such a scheme an undue amount of work will be 
thrown on the Lord Lieutenant, but the analogy of the 
Territorial Army Association and the Rural Community 
Council which are under his direct control may be cited to 
prove that the call on his time need not be very exacting. 
Moreover, if a Lord Lieutenant felt inclined to appoint a 
deputy of his own, male or female, for each rural district area, 
at the same time delegating authority to him or to her to 
supervise the village community councils in that area, he could 
achieve a most desirable measure of decentralisation. 

To sum up, as matters now stand voluntary service has 
undoubted faults and weaknesses. For one thing there is 
too much overlapping and waste of effort. But its most 
serious weakness lies in the absence of planned cohesion and 
co-operation between the various voluntary associations. 
Mere collaboration between the headquarters of these bodies 
is not enough. It is in the county, in the town and in the 
village that organic unity must make itself felt. Voluntary 
service can never become the force it ought to be in this 
country until social service councils or community councils 
have been universally approved and established. Before all 
else supreme leadership is needed such as every voluntary 
worker and organiser will loyally accept and faithfully follow. 
Some authority which is absolutely free from political or 
denominational bias is needed for this purpose, and there is 
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one constitutional body, and one only, which fulfils these 
requirements. That body is the Privy Council. A small 
committee of say four Privy Councillors, two being representa- 
tive Lord Lieutenants, should suffice. It would be concerned 
mainly with broad questions of policy, and it would always 
have the National Council of Social Service at hand to advise 
on points of detail. The vital factor is that its instructions 
would bear the stamp of authority which is now lacking. 

Doubtless it will be said that such a solution of the problem 
would involve the King in affairs of State without the inter- 
vention of a Minister of the Crown, and so is unconstitutional. 
With all due deference and humble submission it may be 
pointed out that, in present circumstances, the name of the 
King or of the Queen stands at the head of practically all the 
great voluntary associations, and that His Majesty’s assump- 
tion of patronage over these associations working in conjunc- 
tion, one with another, would not be likely to imperil the 
British Constitution. 

A word in conclusion as to the dangers which now threaten 
voluntary service. During a major war State control neces- 
sarily increases and tends to become paramount, and many 
impartial observers are honestly convinced that national 
safety demands the maintenance of such control during many 
years to come. That bureaucratic ascendency has, during 
recent years, increased beyond measure no one can deny, and 
the true bureaucrat is no lover of voluntary service. Give me 
sufficient powers, he says, and I’ll produce better results than 
voluntary effort can ever achieve. That way lies fascism and 
nazi-ism. An even greater and more subtle danger arises 
from the craving for economic equality by means of legislation 
which now-a-days is freely discussed under various names and 
guises. Many persons from kindness of heart are inclined to 
welcome this socialistic ambition as a mark of true democracy. 
But if there be any force in Nicholas Murray Butler’s argu- 
ment that economic equality and liberty are mutually destruc- 
tive, the threat to voluntary service at once becomes apparent 
for, as he has explained, it was the pursuit of economic 
equality in France from 1789 onwards that first rendered 
fraternity impossible and later endangered liberty. Without 
fraternity and freedom voluntary service and all it stands for 
in this country will quickly perish. The great tradition of 
voluntary service handed down by our ancestors is one of 
England’s proudest possessions, and it rests with us to main- 
tain and develop our inheritance, and hand it on strengthened 
and unimpaired to our posterity. 


GERALD F. ELLISON. 


AN EMPIRE COMMENT 


A FRIEND, now a journalist in Moscow, told me in a letter the 
other day that news about the Empire is always thought by 
groups in Moscow, including a good many Russians, to be a 
most interesting feature of a B.B.C. programme. Quite a 
number listen to the Oversea Service, which is the programme 
in which the Dominions are catered for. A Swiss professor, 
recently on a visit to London from Berne, told me the same 
thing. 

Gnly a week or two ago, a woman in New York, living in 
an avenue with the pleasing name of Handsome, wrote me 
that she and her mother enjoyed books, magazine articles and 
talks in which there was a reference to what the Empire was 
doing. 

This is an offset to Robert McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, who, in leading articles published in his 
paper, is busy talking solemn nonsense about admitting 
British Empire countries into the United States. Colonel 
McCormick, not unlike a handful of other American con- 
temners of the Empire, still seems to think of it as we 
were in the days of Lord North. He speaks as though the 
United Kingdom was largely a fox-run, except where there 
were lordly parks for sacrosanct deer, and feudal castles and 
stately homes. And other Americans sometimes know no 
better. ‘‘ My boy wrote me a letter last week from London, 
England, and told me what right smart homely people you 
British are. Quite changed my view somewhat. But why do 
such nice people stomach being under the thumb of lords and 
dukes ?’”’ This was said by a New York dockyard worker, a 
middle-aged disciple of Joe Lewis, to a member of a British 
Mission to the United States, who recounted it to me. 

Americans like Colonel McCormick are Federalists to the 
marrow, and, if possible, more so. Ignorant about the British 
Empire, they talk with all the confidence of the ill-educated. 
Some Australians have thought it worth while to answer them, 
saying that Australia is unlikely ever to be represented on 
‘‘Old Glory” by a 49th star. Oddly enough, the Colonel 
McCormicks of America seem to overlook, conveniently, that 
standing side-by-side with the United States is husky Canada, 
better placed than any other Dominion to appreciate the 
benefits which might accrue from a union with the States. 

Students of the evolution of Dominion status are familiar 
with the school of thought which argues that only some kind 
of ‘“‘ Federal Union ”’ will reconcile the Dominion demand for 
equality of status with the very minimum of effective unity in 
action. But Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, 
recently fired a few well-placed shots at such clay pigeons as 
from time to time the Federalists, inside and outside the 
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Empire, set up. He was addressing teachers on British 
Empire subjects. He said that he believed that the Federalists 
underrated the reluctance of nations to surrender any portion 
of their sovereignty to an outside authority. To employ words 
which Lord Bennett used to the Royal Society of Arts in a 
memorable speech on Empire relations, the Dominions have 
abiding faith that the genius of our statesmen know the seasons 


“ce 


. when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of Freedom wider yet.” 


It is, of course, nothing but the truth to say that the whole 
trend of political and economic evolution is away from the 
ideas which are represented by Federal Union, and Mr. Amery 
last month did a service in speaking frankly, just as Sir 
Stafford Cripps did, who said that if, after the war, Britons are 
to be closely associated with the United States, Russia and 
China—as they are to-day—they must think of themselves 
not in terms of Great Britain alone, but of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. The reason is that the British Common- 
wealth should be regarded, not as a precious ‘‘ museum- 
piece,” but as a new and powerful weapon in world progress 
and development. 

This is all talk of the right sort. It is more needed in the 
United Kingdom than anywhere in the Empire. As Lord 
Bennett said to me on one occasion, the people of this Island 
are lacking in knowledge of the Empire. To say that it is the 
Government’s duty to correct this is only to put half the case. 
The Press also has a responsibility. 

In a speech at Knowsley on October 27, 1881, Mr. Glad- 
stone, referring to the Irish Land League, said: “ It is per- 
fectly true that these gentlemen wish to march through rapine 
to disintegration and dismemberment of the Empire, and, I 
am sorry to say, even to the placing of different parts of the 
Empire in direct hostility one with the other.’’ We have seen 
the success of these Irish in their own country. Do not let us 
give way to further disintegrating talk ; there is a good deal 
of room for a better interchange of views within the Empire 
in the cultural as well as in the political, military, economic and 
sociological spheres. Broadcasting and improved air transport 
may help this to be done. Difficulties in the way of under- 
standing must be overcome ; and the way in which difficulties 
are being surmounted in war-time seems to me to be a reliable 
indication of the Empire’s capacity to meet the challenge in 
the future. ‘‘ All our past proclaims our future.”’ In a certain 
sense this is true : but history shows that Edmund Burke was 
wise in saying, ‘‘ You can never plan the future by the past.” 


TauHu HOLE. 


THE SCHOLL EPISODE 


WITH the Molotov note on German atrocities before us, and 
circumstantial accounts of the massacre of patriots through- 
out Europe, it may appear invidious to devote an article to 
the killing of Germans by Germans. But what I have called 
the Scholl episode is an interesting study of the enemy and his 
method of dealing with dangers to morale on the home front. 
As such, it is well worth study, quite apart from the pathetic 
ingredients of the case, as it will teach the English reader what 
Stalin has already told us—that nothing but hard blows dealt 
from the East and West can destroy the Third Reich. 
‘Morale ’”’ can play no more than an insignificant part. 

This is the story of the revolt and death of a student. 
The proper beginning to the story is perhaps the abolition of 
the Students’ Corporations by Hitler in 1935. They were 
regarded with distrust by the Nazis, because they represented 
traditional and historical ideas, and yet were full of the critical 
spirit of youth. There were democratic, liberal, aristocratic 
and ultra-nationalist students’ lodges, each with its own 
plate, cellar, kitchen and customs. Membership implied a 
close comradeship and freedom of speech within the lodge was 
respected. Politics as a topic were regarded as unvornehm 
(ungentlemanly) in many of these lodges, and the National- 
Socialists found that they embodied the double disadvantage 
of free speech with an unpolitical attitude. 

The pretext for dissolution came when Hitler was making 
one of those interminable speeches, vintage 1935, that were 
broadcast and forcibly listened to in every public place in 
Germany. Some students of the aristocratic Saxo-Borussian 
Corps—it had counted the Kaiser among its members—deter- 
mined on an asparagus feast in a Heidelberg tavern at the 
time of the speech, and one of them was heard to remark 
boisterously that he wondered how the Fuehrer might eat 
asparagus, whether with fork or finger. A public rebuke was 
issued by the German News Agency and published by every 
newspaper in Germany. The asparagus eaters, some of them 
well connected young men, with names like Arnim and 
Witzleben, went to concentration camp to learn their place in 
society. The students’ clubs were dissolved shortly after- 
wards and formed into one greater Reich Association of Ger- 
man Students. Gone were the days of Mensur (duels), pillbox 
hats and sashes. Gone was individualism and the joyous life. 

' Du alte Burschenherrlichkeit, 
Wohin bist Du verschwunden ? 
Gone with a joke about asparagus. 

We can recall no other significant event in the life of the 
German universities and Hochschulen between that summer 
day in 1935, and the Scholl episode in 1943, except for a breath 
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of trouble when Goettingen, on the occasion of a centenary, 
sought to emphasise its traditional associations with English 
university life. Naturally the silent process of dismissing 
professors, revising text-books and discovering new facts in 
history, religion and biology went on. Theses in the National- 
Socialist sense were written and read to universities and 
preisgekront, though sometimes full of elementary errors. 
Religion, philosophy and biology were the three most mangled 
subjects—a story outside our scope at this moment. 

The effect of all this poison and humourless persecution 
did not produce a serious revulsion in the German intellectual 
nerve centres, until three years of bloody war and the disaster 
of Stalingrad had been added to the measure. That fact is 
worthy of note. 

In April, 1943, London newspapers began to publish dis- 
jointed reports of a riot in Munich University (Hochschule), 
which had ended in the execution of three students. The 
accounts may be pieced together. 

Late in 1942 or early in 1943, Paul Giessler, a prominent 
member of the Party, described as Gauleiter of Munich, 
addressed an assembly of women students in Munich Univer- 
sity, calling for more young women to work in war factories. 
It is probable that he spoke against university life as a sterile 
intellectual pursuit, and exposed under a thin cloak of pseudo- 
intellectual language the well-known National Socialist tenet, 
that a woman ought to have children in war time, whether she 
is married or not. Perhaps this was the last straw after 
Stalingrad, but the proverbial German patience seems to have 
run out; for the girl students demonstrated loudly against 
the speaker and left the lecture room in large numbers. Here 
apparently Party officials attached to the university or the 
police attempted to intervene, possibly to search for ring- 
leaders. Thereupon the male students took the part of the 
women, and some fighting ensued; there were about 100 
arrests. 

Hans Scholl, Sophia Scholl his sister, and one Christoph 
Probst, all young students, now emerge as the central figures 
of secret opposition to the authorities. They were not among 
those arrested in the lecture room, as they appear to have been 
active immediately after the riot. Anti-Hitler slogans were 
found painted up on official buildings in Munich, and a leaflet 
began to find circulation in Munich University containing a 
furious manifesto against Hitler and his régime. Copies were, 
of course, carried to the Secret Police, who made arrests in 
Munich and Augsburg. Among those whom they took out of 
their homes in Augsburg were the parents of Hans and Sophia 
Scholl. Shortly afterwards Hans and Sophia Scholl and 
Christoph Probst were arrested. According to one account, a 
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caretaker in the university revealed the existence of a dupli- | 
cator, upon which the leaflet had been printed. Here is the } 
text of it, from a copy which has come into our hands: 

** Co-militants ! 

“Our nation is overwhelmed by the loss of the men of Stalin- 
grad. Three hundred and thirty thousand German men have been 
hounded to death by the genius for strategy of a corporal of the | 
Great War, senselessly and irresponsibly. Fuehrer, we have thee 
to thank ! 

‘“* The German people are in ferment. Must we leave the fate of 
our armies in the hands of a dilettante? Must we sacrifice the 
remnants of German youth to the base lust for power of a Party 
clique? Never again ! 

““The day of reckoning has come, the reckoning of German 
youth with the most repulsive tyranny that our people has ever 
endured. In the name of the German people, we demand from 
Adolf Hitler’s State personal freedom, the most precious possession } 
of the German people, which was miserably wrested away from us. 

** We have grown up in a State in which all freedom of opinion 
has been ruthlessly beaten down. Hitler Youth, Storm Troopersand } 
S.S. have tried to uniform us, revolutionise us, and drug us during 


the most fruitful years of our education. Teaching in world-ideo- 
logy was the despicable name for the method of smothering in a c 
cloud of empty phrases the germinating thoughts and values of the i 
individual. a 
** An elite of leaders, at once more devilish and more bigoted i 
than anything imaginable, is educating its Party bosses at the Party $i 
colleges into godless and shameless and consciousless plunderers n 
and murderers, into blind and stupid followers of the Party. We l 
who work with the intellect would be considered just good enough j, I 
to be the servants to this new ruling class. 
“Soldiers fighting for their country are treated like school- 3 


children by Student-leaders and candidates to Gauleitership. ) Vv 


Gauleiters try their tricks of debauchery on the honour of our q 
women students. German women students in Munich University Cc 
answered this besmirching of their honour with a fitting retort, and | §) 
the men students stood up for their comrades. Thatisthe beginning | (G 
of the struggle for free self-determination, without which spiritual |  n 
values cannot be created. , d 

“Our thanks go to the courageous comrades who have gone u 
ahead of us with their shining example. 

** There is only one watchword for us: fight the Party! Down a! 
with the Party organisations which try to make men dumb. Outof | = 
our lecture rooms with the S.S. leaders and party toadies. Weare = 
for true science and genuine freedom of intellect. No threat can ,_ te 
dismay us, not even the closing of our colleges. Our future is at | tl 
stake, in this conflict, our freedom and honour, and a government st 


that is morally responsible. 
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“Freedom and honour! Ten long years, Hitler and his cronies 
have squeezed these two splendid German words to the pitch of 
disgust, perverted them, distorted them, as only dilettantes can, 
casting the highest heritage of the nation to the swine. What store 
they set by freedom and honour they have shown us by destroying 
in ten years all material and intellectual freedom, all moral fibre in 
the German people. The eyes of the most stupid German must 
have been opened by the terrible holocaust which they started 
throughout Europe in the name of German freedom and honour, 
and are continuing from day to day. The German name will be for 
ever defamed, if German youth does not arise at last and atone and 
avenge by destroying their tyrants and raising up a new spiritual 
Europe. 

“* Students, the German people looks to us ; as in 1813 we broke 
the Napoleonic terror, it expects us in 1943 to break the National- 
Socialist terror. Beresina and Stalingrad flame in the East! the 
dead of Stalingrad abjure us. Arise my people, the beacons are 
smoking. 

** Our nation stands in revolt against the enslavement of Europe 
by National-Socialism and believes that freedom and honour will 
triumph anew.” 

There is something of the spirit of 1848 in this remarkable 
document, and something else noteworthy. There is no 
political bias, no -isms, no easy way to happiness, no panaceas, 
and no old age pensions. It is instinct with the fire of youth, 
it brings a sword. We know this type of student well, idealis- 
ing things German as it does in every line, exuberantly 
nationalist, the type that died in masses at Langemarck in the 
last war. Strange it may appear that the reaction against 
Hitler starts among them. 

It would have been easy to liquidate Hans and Sophia 
Scholl and Christoph Probst by degrees of privy brutality, 
with belts, boots and bludgeons, or to have liquidated them 
quickly by a revolver shot without trial. But they had lit a 
candle that must be put out. The riot and the leaflet had 
struck wide circles. The leaflet found its way into the other 
German universities and into towns and cities in central and 
northern Germany. This would account for the gruesome 
decision to execute the three students in the grounds of the 
university. 

Hans Scholl is said to have faced his trial with great courage 
and to have told his three judges from the dock: ‘ You will 
soon be standing where I am standing now.”’ The court 
condemned him to death with his sister and Probst in a sen- 
tence which tacitly admitted the success of his manifesto with 
the people. The three students, so the sentence ran, ‘‘ had 
shamefully sinned against the power and will * to resist of the 

* Our italics. 
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German people by painting up appeals hostile to the State, 
and spreading leaflets, the contents of which amounted to 
high treason.”” The Rector of the University called an assembly 
of students after the execution to condemn the behaviour of 
the dead students. Very few attended. The Rector’s address, 
if it ever becomes known to history, will bear witness to the 
moral degradation which Scholl denounced. 

There are a few sparse details more. Professor Hiiber, as 
a result of the preliminary investigations of the police, was 
also arrested. Paul Giessler, with whose speech to the woman 
students our story began, Paul Giessler, one of the lesser 
known of the odd 70 professional torturers and blackmailers, 
named in the Third Reich Gauleiters, Paul Giessler had the 
temerity to get to his feet again after blood had been 
shed, and to address another audience of women. Professor 
Hiiber, he said, was the spiritual leader behind the movement. 
“‘ His head will fall, and there are 10 or 20 more Hiibers at 
the university ’—an astonishing admission. 

We do not know in what part of the university grounds 
the execution of the three students took place. It seems 
scarcely credible that the axe was used in public, although 
National-Socialist law prescribes the axe for treason among 
the civil population. The axe has hitherto only been wielded 
behind closed doors in the Third Reich. It is possible that the 
three friends were killed by that form of strangulation shown 
in photographs from Poland, misnamed by the Germans hang- 
ing. No doubt the historians of later years will have scope to 
investigate these details more closely, and some patient 
Lenotre will unravel a harrowing tale. Hiiber we fancy we 
recognise in one Joseph Hiiber, a doctor of philosophy, who 
had travelled extensively in Europe, Asia Minor and the 
Near East, and contributed some important works to research 
on popular legends. But even this is not certain. The B.B.C., 
which has repeatedly broadcast the manifesto in its German 
bulletins, pretends to have discovered family connections of 
Scholl, notably some relative, a retired Colonel, who had done 
services to the State. (It is surprising that our national press 
has not given more attention to the manifesto.) But the story 
is wrapped in as much obscurity as if it was a State trial in the 
Middle Ages. We know nothing of the personal appearance 
and character of the victims, whether they were self-effacing, 
or full of fire and recklessness. We know nothing of the 
manner in which they met their deaths. All that is tolerably 
certain is the manifesto itself, which is like the embers of a 
fire that has been trampled and heeled into the mud, and yet 
sends up fitful tongues of flame into the darkness. 
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A CONTROLLER OF DEVILS 


THE history which follows cannot claim to be complete, for 
there is a lack of precise record to fill in the gaps. But the 
evidence is so difficult to collect that it seems better to make 
what I can of it now than to wait for more exact information 
which may never come to hand. 

It was in the first Afghan War, when British forces occu- 
pied Kabul, that Robert Warburton met and fell in love with 
the wife of Sirdar Faiz Talab Khan, a high official in the 
service of the Amir. 

She was rich and beautiful and was also related to Shah 
Shujah, King of Kabul. In spite of the great dangers involved, 
and of the fact that she was with child at the time, she ran 
away with her lover and lay hidden, while her husband raised 
the hue and cry in vain. 

Evidently it was more than difficult to escape from that 
wild country, for she remained in concealment long enough to 
bear two children—one by her former husband, who had 
given up the search and divorced her, and the other by Robert 
Warburton, to whom she was married in the presence of the 
officers of the garrison, Vincent Eyre and others signing the 
certificate. 

There was therefore a whole family to be smuggled out of 
Afghanistan, where a terrible vengeance would certainly have 
followed the smallest mistake. Yet this feat was accom- 
plished in about 1843, when, disguised as a British officer, she 
escaped from Kabul and eventually reached Peshawar with 
her two children. 

Both these boys were destined to become famous—but in 
very different ways. The second son, named after his father, 
was afterwards Sir Robert Warburton, author of Eighteen 
Years in the Khyber, where his work earned him renown. The 
first, who had been called Jahan Dad Khan, was renamed John 
Paul Warburton, and his exploits, though sung by village 
bards across the Punjab and beyond, remain shrouded in 
mystery and are little known outside India. 

It was apparently the wish of his stepfather that the boy 
should be given a thorough English education as well as an 
English name, for he was on his way to school, at the age of 
nearly 17, when he was turned back from the Amritsar road 
by the news of the Mutiny. 

A full account of his life and upbringing in India would 
have been of the greatest interest at this stage, but it is lack- 
ing. One can only surmise that, for all his stepfather’s efforts, 
John Warburton had enough of the Afghan in him to keep 
sympathetic touch with the seething and kaleidoscopic life of 
India which shows little but its surface to an ordinary English 
boy growing up in cantonments. 
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Otherwise his almost incredible career would have been 
quite inconceivable. 


We know nothing more, then, until he joined the Police 
Department in May of 1864 and became Assistant District 
Superintendent in Gurgaon, being transferred to Karnal a 
month later and serving there and at Delhi during the follow- 
ing five years. 

Almost immediately he was on the track of a “ band of 
predatory Beloochis,” who were captured and convicted, as 
well as a powerful and influential gentleman known as the 
Teshildar of Pehowah—this despite strong opposition from 
people in high places. 

This was a very good beginning, but no more. It left the 
impression of a smart and promising young police officer, but 
gave no hint of the greatness which was to become legend from 
the Ghor Kathri to the Jumna Musjid. 

It was when he joined the Ludhiana district in 1872 that 
there began a record of crime-detection which the most extra- 
vagant of our novelists could hardly better. Crime of every 
description was rife in the district, the native police were 
poorly organised and underpaid, and the offenders often 
enjoyed the protection of influential people. 

The Baurias, a criminal tribe, were particularly bold and 
troublesome, and one of John Warburton’s first feats was to 
arrest a whole gang of them. He found soon that he was con- 
ducting a regular war, and, in spite of his successes, many 
years were to pass before their full effect could be seen. 

Yet he had not been District Superintendent six months 
when the Deputy Commissioner wrote to him: 


“ec 


. We found arrears and irregularities right and left. In 
Jagraon highway robberies were being committed in open day; 
kidnapping and selling girls seemed to be the normal occupation of 
the people. Through your exertions these two crimes have been 
put down. Go where I will, I am told that the Police working is 
better now than it had been in Ludhiana for any time; and the 
crowded state of our Jail is an ample proof of this. In short, where 
all is now confidence and quiet, before was fear and mistrust.” 


In the following year a very serious dacoity was committed 
near the city of Maler-Kotla, a Hindu temple being entered by 
a band of robbers who felled the fakirs with lathis and carried 
off the treasure. Within a month practically all the dacoits 
were in prison, awaiting trial. 

While zealous in the pursuit of malefactors, John Warbur- 
ton was meticulous in details of routine, such as the compiling 
of official reports and in looking to the turn-out of the police 
working under him. His extensive report on conditions in the 
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district was described as ‘‘ most concisely compiled and well 
written.”’ Also, on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales in 1876, “‘ Mr. Warburton has paid great attention to 
the dress, accoutrements, and appointments of his men, and 
his detachment was perhaps the smartest sent to Delhi.”’ 

In the year 1877 a sum of 14,000 rupees was embezzled 
from the Ludhiana treasury. The District Superintendent 
tracked down the thief and recovered all the money. 

But the most celebrated of his cases was that which 
appears in the police records as ‘‘ the Rupalon Murder Case.” 
The story of this was told and sung in every village of the 
Punjab. Indeed, Edmund Candler attempted to relate it in 
his book ‘“‘ The General Plan,” but, being at a loss to imagine 
how the mystery could have been solved, he introduced a 
ghost, which rather spoilt the effect. 

The headman, or Lambardar, of Rupalon was wealthy and 
well connected, having relations who were high officials in 
neighbouring states. His son, Kirpal Singh, fell in love with 
Partabi, the wife of a goldsmith. His family were naturally 
shocked and humiliated and tried to put a stop to the intrigue. 
When their efforts failed, Kirpal Singh’s mother planned to 
have the girl murdered. To remove Kirpal Singh from the 
neighbourhood, the Lambardar obtained a commission for 
him in the army of the Rajah of Nabha. Two men then 
visited Partabi and said they had been sent by Kirpal Singh 
to conduct her to him. She stole out of the village with them 
at night, supposing that she was being taken to Nabha, but 
they took her instead to some sandhills near the North 
Western Railway, where the party lay down to rest. The men 
waited until the passing of the mail train, which would drown 
her screams, and then cut her head off. They buried it in a 
field some distance away and the body at the foot of a sandhill. 

Nothing was heard of Partabi for some time, but eventually 
it began to be whispered that she had been the victim of foul 
play, and the subordinate police made inquiries. The Lam- 
bardar, however, was rich and influential, no less than 72 
families owed him money, and all the inhabitants were com- 
pletely in his power. He saw to it that the investigation came 
to nothing, and the case was dropped. 

Partabi had been murdered in August, 1876, and it was 
September, 1878, before the case was taken up by John 
Warburton. 

By what means he unravelled the mystery and found the 
men who subsequently gave the game away, not even his own 
account of it fully explains. But it is established that, 
“though ill, he went out and pitched his tent at Rupalon. 
The mystery was soon cleared up. The body was recovered 
from the very centre of the sandhill, below many feet of sand, 
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for the sand had shifted over the grave since the commission 
of the murder. The head was absent. The assassins had 
severed it from the body and taken it away to show to Kirpal 
Singh’s mother and earn their reward. The Lambardar 
secured the services of the leading counsel in the Punjab, 
and spent money lavishly, but the offenders were brought to 
justice.” 

: In 1880 he brought about the execution of the notorious 
poisoner Sharf-ud-din and the sentence or dispersal of 22 
members of his gang, and in 1882 he detected and put an end 
to a large illicit trade in arms and ammunition. 


By this time his achievements had attracted the attention 
of the Government, who asked for his services on special duty 
in connection with a series of dacoities committed in the 

Imballa district. 

The police were on the wrong track and had arrested a 
number of innocent persons, who were only just saved from 
unjust sentences by his timely intervention. He then pro- 
ceeded to the North-West Provinces, where his knowledge of 
the people actually induced “ certain influential Sansiyas to 
become renegades to their tribe, and to make important dis- 
closures, such as have never been made before, and which, if 
followed up, are likely to break up and disperse a powerful 
organisation of professional criminals extending their depreda- 
tions over a large portion of India.” 

That this forecast proved more than justified appears from 
the fact that he traced to their origin ‘‘ 61 important cases, in 
which 40 practised dacoits were engaged.” 

A brief return to his own district ended in his transfer to 
Amritsar, where he launched a destructive campaign against 
dacoity from 1885 to 1890. In the latter year he went to 
Sialkot, and there brought to a successful conclusion the 
Badiana murder case and with it the crimes of a family which 
had long been “a perfect curse to the country.”’ 

But one might go on for ever—through the files of the 
Sawal Singh Murder, the Gurdiyal Singh Bribery Case, and a 
whole catalogue of prosecutions for dacoity, abduction, murder 
and torture—and still leave an exasperating gap in an extra- 
ordinary tale: what methods did John Warburton employ to 
produce such staggering results ? 

In the case of the Sansiyas it is clear that he gained the 
confidence of some of the tribe and persuaded them to betray 
the others—a miracle in itself. But how did he get at the 
right men in the first place ? 

It is strange how little is known of this man who brought 
such law and order to that vast hunting-ground of male- 
factors that one of them, who had fied from his long arm 
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across the Afghan border, simply dared not cross it again 
while ‘‘ Button Sahib ”’ was still alive. 

Practically he conquered a country. 

‘Button Sahib,” as they called him, was riding one day 
along a river bank when he met a little girl, much bejewelled, 
walking alone. 

“Are you not afraid,’ he asked, reining up, “ to go out 
alone so richly dressed ? ” 

“No, it is all right,” she reassured him. ‘‘ There is no need 
to fear. Button Sahib has charge of this district.” 

He was said to be a “‘ controller of many devils.”” Yet how 
did he control them ? 

Could he, as Kipling said of him, “ pass as Hindu or 
Mohammedan, hide-dresser or priest ?’”’ Some believed this 
apparently, for it is reported that he was once impersonated 
by a rascally fakir who, pretending to be Button Sahib in dis- 
guise, was being honoured and garlanded in a Ludhiana village 
when the real Button arrived—and had to rescue his under- 
study from a severe mauling. 

According to his eldest daughter, he never wore disguise 
at all, but left such crudities to his subordinates, of whose 
reports he made use, while himself preferring the subtler course 
of sheer character-reading. She recalls a person of ferocious 
appearance who once alarmed her by forcing his way into her 
father’s presence. 

The famous detective took one look at the intruder before 
whipping off the ruffianly disguise and revealing one of his 
own men. 

“He had,” says Edmund Candler (who was asked to 
write his biography and had to refuse for lack of material), “‘ a 
terrifying habit of calling people before him. It might be in a 
crowd at a fair or in some packed city bazaar. Once it was 
among a group of beggars who gathered to receive their 
weekly dole at his gate. The man would be quite unknown 
to him, to the casual observer perhaps a very ordinary-looking 
individual, but there would be something in his gait or in his 
expression or in his eyes—an almost imperceptible movement 
of the pupil, Warburton explained in one case—which 
betrayed him.” * . 

He goes on to describe an arrest made in this way, when a 
set of burglar’s implements were found slung under the man’s 
clothes. 

It was no wonder that he became a terror to evil-doers and 
was credited with psychic powers. 


He retired as Assistant Inspector General of Railway 
Police in 1900, but took service as Inspector-General to 
* From The Times, Dec. 29th, 1919. 
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Patiala, and it was here, when I was a very small boy, that I 
saw him. I had an impression of a stout, benevolent figure, 
with a bronzed face and white moustache which might have 
looked fierce but for the kindly, twinkling eyes. 

I remember him sitting in a grey suit and white topi in 
front of his house, while some prisoners who worked in the 
large compound re-enacted their crimes for his instruction. I 
can recollect how one man kept the merchant busy talking 
while the other made off with his goods. 

A vivid scene comes back to me also of being roused in the 
night and dressed hurriedly, while terrified servants pointed 
to a glare in the sky over Patiala City, where there was 
plague. 

War-button Sahib was out, and bad men might come to 
the house while he was away, so we were all to go to the 
Maharajah’s palace for safety. 

I have fleeting visions of a drive through the dark, of 
lanterns swinging in front of a long verandah, and of a large 
drawing-room, where the Maharajah’s son showed me a pic- 
ture-book containing strange beasts whose eyes rolled when 
he turned a wheel at the side. 

The truth, I learnt afterwards, was that certain people 
were resisting plague measures, which they suspected the 
medical officer of attempting to enforce, that they besieged 
the dispensary where he and his assistant had gone, and set it 
on fire, and that Button Sahib, who had already warned him 
of the growing anger of the people, had gone in and rescued 
both of them from a terrible death. 

He was unescorted and unarmed, save with the power of 
a personality that could control many devils. 

This was his last recorded adventure before he finally 
retired to his home at Kasauli in the Simla hills. 

At times he would be called into consultation unofficially, 
and I believe he gave assistance in investigating the bomb 
attempt on Lord Hardinge in r1og11. 

For his services he received the C.I.E. and a grant of land 
on the banks of the Chenab, where grew up the village and 
grain-market of Warburton. It was flourishing by 1919, when, 
in his 80th year, his horse plunged suddenly down the khud 
and carried him to a quick death. 

He had lived just long enough to be astonished by the 
news that, for the first time in his life, he had laid up a little 
treasure upon earth. 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 


ALMONDS AND PEACHES 


ALMONDS cropped bounteously last season and many trees 
promise as well for this year. It is to be hoped that the crop 
will be harvested and used, for, contrary to public opinion, 
the home-grown almond from the ornamental tree is good 
food, hundreds of tons of which have been wasted in the past. 

The fruiting of the almond is general only in frost-free 
seasons, 1942 and 1943 having been singularly kind in this 
respect. Only in the lowest-lying areas has any damaging 
frost been reported this spring, and the author, in a normally 
very cold spot in Surrey, found dahlias—admittedly very 
frost-sensitive subjects—which had lain exposed on the 
borders from late autumn through the winter—quite undam- 
aged and growing away strongly. 

If in doubt as to the edibility or otherwise of your almonds 
try eating one. There is a true “ bitter almond ” and a true 
“sweet almond,” and between the two lie many crosses raised 
mainly for their decorative possibilities. The true bitter 
almond does not grow readily in England according to recent 
enquiries. Any almond can be safely sampled and, if pleasant 
toeat, there is no reason to refrain. If unpleasantly bitter and 
producing a numbness of the palate its consumption as a food 
need not be continued.* 

Many people were surprised and interested to see small 
fruits ripening on their double flowering peaches last year. 
Those who merely watched them and failed to sample them 
missed a treat, for the little peaches were quite as well flavoured 
as the wall type. There will be a crop of them again this year 
so there is ample time to take advantage of the fact. Although 
double flowers rarely produce seed a small proportion may 
contain fully fertile organs, and it is to these that beauty’s 
tribute was owed. 

Even neglected wall peaches surpassed themselves last 
summer, and as a result exhausted their supplies of energy 
and made little growth, yet for the second year in succession 
a Kent friend of mine had literally breaking-down crops of 
very large and luscious peaches from trees grown as sizeable 
bushes in the open garden. Here again freedom from spring 
frosts was the reason for generous bearing. This season’s crop 
promises to be equally good. 

On land in Worcestershire as high as 500 feet above sea 
level and in Middlesex as low as the tidal Thames, very big 
crops were picked from bush peaches growing in the open. 
Small individual trees gave yields varying in value from £12 

* For fuller details see ‘‘ Edible Varieties of Almonds,” by H. Amphlett 


Williams, F.1.C., Public Analyst, in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vol. LXVIII., Part 3, March, 1943. 
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to £5 a tree. Anything which could be reasonably described 
as a peach tree carried peaches. 

It seems a little odd that since the peach will behave like 
this there are not many more bush peaches grown in the open, 
However, there soon will be, for I have enthused quite a 
number of people, and at least one patch has already been put 
out high up on a Hampshire hillside, and more than one well- 
sited Kent fruit grower is turning over the idea in his mind. 
The bush tree is so simple to grow after the puzzling instruc- 
tions relating to pruning, pinching back, disbudding and de- 
fruiting of the wall peaches, that there is no need to hesitate. 

The first thing to make sure of is the site. Have you a 
corner where the cold winds of early spring are lifted by land 
contours or shielded by sheltering trees or buildings ? Is the 
site high in relation to the land around it? It is useless 
planting a very early blooming tree in a valley bottom where, 
on clear spring nights when the stars are bright, cold air 
collects in an icy pool. You may get occasional crops in such 
a spot, but only in exceptional seasons, and regularity in 
cropping is the target to aim for. 

Is your soil warm, well drained and limey? Cotswold 
stony soil of the inferior oolite type is quite useful for peach 
growing, while even the Middlesex clay, if well opened with 
rubble and burnt soil, will do. If you can comply with such 
conditions plant a few maiden trees. These are one-year olds. 
Straight, upright growths with a few side shoots, not at all like 
the elaborately trained peach of several summers’ growth. 
Choose early-ripening varieties, for they will not have the 
added warmth of a wall. Hale’s Early, Duke of York and 
Rochester are earlies, and if you are in a warmish district try 
Peregrine, which is a mid-season variety. Plant your maidens 
in November and stake them securely. In February head 
them back to a pointed growth bud at a little above knee high. 
Let three shoots grow out to form the head and next spring 
cut these back to half way, choosing a side bud to cut to and 
allowing a second also to grow from the opposite side, thus 
doubling the branch. Repeat this for another year and you 
will have a good head on the tree, which will begin to carry 
fruit. There is no need to worry about planting more than 
one variety if you have little room. All peaches are self- 
fertile and will set fruit with their own pollen, but it is better 
to pollinate the blossoms, simply dabbing from one to the 
other with a rabbit’s tail tied to a stick. This will put the 
pollen where it is needed. 

Pests and diseases are not over-troublesome. Greenfly is 
killed in the egg stage by a Tar-Oil wash in winter. Cater- 
pillars can be killed with Arsenate cf Lead wash or one of 
Derris, which is non-poisonous to our kind. Red spider, 
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which is a curse in the dry greenhouse, is far less troublesome 
to the outside tree. The fungus disease known as Peach Leaf 
Curl, which bloats and discolours the leaf, should be prevented 
by a spray just around bud-breaking time in late February. 
One can use Bouisol, a ready-made wash supplied by Boots 
the Chemists, or you can make up your own Bordeaux Mixture, 
4 lbs. Bluestone, 4 lbs. Hydrated Lime, 50 gallons of water. 

Peach trees grow fast and are pretty, graceful things when 
growing happily, but just a mess if neglected. Pruning is 
little bother once the tree is formed. Dead wood should at all 
times be cut out, and the occasional heading back of a branch 
to furnish a fresh supply of bearing wood is all that is required. 
I foresee quite a little future for them under extended cultiva- 
tion provided they are put out in the suitable sites. Maidens 
are a bit expensive, being 7s. 6d. to 8s. apiece, but a modest 
crop a few years later will show a handsome profit on the 
purchase. 

For those who fancy the gentle art of budding, the peach 
can be grown from the stone, which needs to be cracked, and 
the resultant seedling may be budded as soon as it is big 
enough. If the peach stone be planted and the seedling be 
allowed to grow on, the resultant tree will carry fruits which 
may or may not be as fine as the parent variety. Still, witha 
National peach ration, which can surely be estimated at less 
than one grain per head per annum, one should be grateful 
for any peach whatever. 

RAYMOND Busu. 


ON SEPTEMBER 26 


In 1940 the Air Force undoubtedly saved Britain. We owe our very 
existence to the young men who day after day, from dawn to dark, met 
and drove away our German enemies. Their losses were heavy and in 
those losses we must count not only the dead but the broken. How 
many men, of those who survived, will lead tolerable lives after enduring 
such a strain as the R.A.F.’s flying men bore in the Battle of Britain ? 

There is very little we can do for the men who have done and are 
doing so much for us, but we can do something for those who fall by the 
way. Pensions and sickness grants from public funds can never cover 
the ground. There is a Fund, started by Lord Trenchard in 1919. That 
is the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, and on September 26 next an appeal will 
be made which is supported by the Church, the Roman Church and the 
Nonconformist Churches. Collections will be made on that Sunday. 
When we add that an average of 639 new cases have to be helped every 
month the need is seen. H.M. the King is the patron, Lord Riverdale 
is the Chairman. We feel sure that readers of the Nasional Review will 
respond to this appeal. Donations should go to the Hon. Sec., Royal 
Air Force Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE FIFTH YEAR 


IN entering the fifth year of the present war, we are confronted 
by the fact that it is going to be longer than the “ Great 
War.”’ By December this year it will already have lasted 
longer, and no man can tell how long it will last after that. 
Even if Italy is out of the war, which at the time of writing 
these Notes was by no means certain, we are faced by a Ger- 
many which if battered and possibly shaken is still strong and 
united, and by a Japan which is still the great unknown of this 
war. So we recall a little ruefully those chirpy little official 
utterances which in 1939 assured us, under the egis of the new 
Ministry of Information, that the wicked Nazis could last only 
a short course but that we were prepared, if need be, for a 
Three Years’ War. Actually our only preparation for any 
kind of war, had we but known it, was a code of defence regula- 
tions which put poor old Dora in the shade. However, that is 
ancient history now, and not even the Prime Minister to-day 
perpetuates the error that we are fighting “ Nazis ’”’ and not 
Germans. Looking back on the past year we have more 
cause for thankfulness than in any earlier year of this war, and 
can look forward to coming developments with much confi- 
dence. Russian scepticism about “the leaves of autumn ” 
was dispelled by the brilliant Sicilian campaign, and Germany 
is facing two fronts with a vengeance. Indeed, there is some 
reason, even if the U-boat front is ignored, for ranking our air 
bombardments of the Fatherland as another major front. 
The trouble with Germany has been her habit of making war 
always on foreign soil, with the result that even when defeated 
she has never had war brought home to her. Now in Hamburg 
and the Ruhr the native German has had very horrible lessons 
of the meaning of warfare, and it may even be true, as some 
air experts assure us, that a decision will come from the air. 
At any rate, as Mr. Churchill says, it is “‘ worth trying.” 
Certainly air bombing has produced remarkable results in 
Italy, if we accept Lord Winster’s attractive logical methods. 
We bombed Rome once, said his lordship, and immediately 
Mussolini disappeared. The fall of the Duce was impor- 
tant not only in itself, but in its possible repercussions on 
Fiihrers, Caudillos, Conducators et hoc genus omne. When 
Hitler last parted from his fellow-dictator after the Two 
Gentlemen had met at Verona, he can little have guessed for 
all his powers of intuition that within forty-eight hours his 
chief accomplice would have vanished from the world scene. 
Mussolini was ‘his tutor in dictatorship, and he admired the 
man. He was grateful to him. After all, in Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s words, “it was Mussolini who taught Hitler how 
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to look more like a dictator and less like a lavatory attendant 
in a second-rate hotel.’ Fate has got the master ; when willa 
chill finger be laid on the pupil? Shelley’s words from 
Ozymandias keep on recurring to the mind as Mussolini’s 
epitaph. Where is the visage with its ‘‘ frown, And wrinkled 
lip, and sneer of cold command”? Now there is “ nothing 
beside . . . the decay Of that colossal wreck.” 


Scots IN NorTH AFRICA 


When the veil of censorship is at length lifted from the 
fighting fronts it is permissible to state not only the names of 
individual regiments, but even the number of the unit. This 
is a luxury which we were not permitted in the last war, when 
names were allowed, but never numbers. Those who could 
read between the lines could always supplement the informa- 
tion a little. Thus the news that “ Scottish and South African 
troops ’’ were engaged was unerring identification of the 
famous Ninth Division. To-day, we deal in “ Armies ” until 
the fighting is over and in danger of being forgotten ; then we 
are allowed to hear about individual units. Accordingly, it is 
only in recent weeks that we have been privileged to find out 
the part played in the final African victory by the 2nd Lothians 
and Border Horse. The Times Military Correspondent 
described their action as “ the break-through at Hammam 
Lif, on the Gulf of Tunis, which was the final decisive stroke 
in the campaign.’’ These must be welcome words to those who 
remember St. Valery. May 9g was their great day, in accord- 
ance with the tradition that all the best battles should be on 
a Sunday, as exemplified by Wellington in 1815, Haig in 1916, 
and Hitler in 1941. Hammam Lif, which is the most southerly 
town on the Gulf of Tunis, lies in a defile between the sea and 
a steep group of hills overlooking the town. Any attack on 
the town without securing the heights was one of great hazard, 
as the hills completely dominated the place and any advance 
was perfectly visible. The enemy had numerous observation 
posts on the hills and could shell any concentration for attack. 
During the night before the attack our armour was held up 
in front of the town while the Welsh Guards attacked the 
western slopes and gained a partial footing. Then during the 
night the Coldstreams went through and seized the eastern 
heights. The way was thus paved for an attack on the defile. 
In the morning, after a preliminary skirmish by the infantry, 
C Squadron of the Lothians began a frontal attack on the 
town, moving through the trees on either side of the main 
toad followed by the infantry. This attack failed from lack 
of manoeuvrable space in the face of heavy artillery, mortar, 
and machine-gun fire. The C.O. of the Lothians then decided 
to push one troop of B Squadron across the railway to the 
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beach, while C Squadron made a frontal thrust into the gap 
between the railway and the town’s most westerly buildings. 
This attack began at 11.30, and the troop succeeded in reach- 
ing its objective although exposed on the way to anti-tank 
artillery. The rest of the squadron was ordered to join it and 
reach the far end of the town at all costs. Under heavy fire 
they were held up by an impassable wadi. No crossing could 
be found, so it was decided to follow this to the sea and pro- 
ceed along the beach. It was found that the sand would carry 
the tanks, and the squadron advanced in line ahead—a most 
unsuitable formation—along the shore in spite of heavy fire 
from the front and right flank. There were no hulldown posi- 
tions on the beach, so the squadron leader wheeled into the 
streets of the town. It was not long before the complete 
squadron was in the middle of the town, and manceuvre and 
control became more and more difficult. Troops and even 
separate tanks fought as separate units, but in spite of heavy 
enemy fire and considerable losses resistance was gradually 
broken up. In the meantime C Squadron had been making a 
frontal assault on the town. In spite of heavy opposition and 
considerable loss, it slowly forced its way into the town. By 
this time B Squadron had reached the far end, and the 
Germans evacuated the town. All was over by 3.30 p.m. It 
was discovered that at least twelve 88 mm. guns, six 50 mm. 
guns, and sixteen dual purpose 20 mm. guns had been used in 
the defence. The semi-official appreciation of this battle con- 
cludes : The capture of Hammam Lif played a most important 
part in the campaign, and had the enemy succeeded in holding 
this key position the war in North Africa might have been 
continued for several more weeks or even months. The fall of 
Hammam Lif enabled the 6th Armoured Division to continueits 
rapid advance to Hammamet and Bou Ficha, thereby cutting 
off thousands of Germans and preventing them from reaching 
the Cap Bon peninsula. Many German commanders, who were 
captured later, expressed complete amazement that Hammam 
Lif was attacked and taken with tanks—they had looked upon 
the town as impregnable. The remarks of General Broich, 
commander of the roth Panzer Division, sum up this action: 
“The advance through Hammam Lif defile amazes me.” 


CAPITAL FUN 


Whether or not with a view to the encouragement of | 


holidays at home, we have had a number of very distinguished 
visitors in Edinburgh. First and most welcome, as always, 
were the King and Queen, who remained smiling throughout 
a long routine which ranged from Knights of the Thistle to 
amateur cooks. Before coming to Edinburgh they visited 
the Fife coalpits and dropped in at Gleneagles, where there 
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is situated a building described by our enterprising press, 
with unvarying monotony, as a “former luxury hotel.” 
This is now a miners’ rehabilitation centre, and it is generally 
assumed, regretfully by old habitués, and exultantly in 
socialist circles, that it is to be a permanent miners’ perquisite. 
Some who know miners deny this, at any rate if the miners 
have a say in the matter. They are apt to dislike hotels in 
lonely glens. The new centre is far too quiet, and their folks 
and familiar avocations are too far away. Besides, a suspicion 
is beginning to grow that places like this are merely a wicked 
capitalist device to patch up the workers quicker than ever 
and throw them back into wage slavery, when at home they 
might enjoy “ total disability ” in familiar surroundings for 
months, or even years. Whether, when the “ profit motive ”’ 
is denied to all save wage-earners, including archbishops, the 
workers will adopt the same attitude to State employment is 
quite a question. It is one which does not disturb another 
of our recent visitors, Sir William Beveridge, who convened a 
mass-meeting in the Usher Hall in order to move an enthu- 
siastic vote of confidence in the Beveridge Report. In this 
congenial task he was supported by the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland and the Episcopal Bishop of Edinburgh, 
so that his platform was nothing if not respectable. But it 
would take a competent theologian to decide whether it is 
stranger that one who has written a report to the commission 
of a Government department should be allowed to tour the 
country conducting a raging propaganda in favour of his own 
ex parte findings or that one who is the full-time employee of a 
capitalist corporation should be enabled, by unrestricted 
absenteeism from his own job, to teach all his fellow-citizens 
how theirs should be done. The whole thing smacks of power 
without responsibility, which Mr. Baldwin once rudely 
stigmatised. The planners would do well to note the recent 
words of Professor Gilbert Murray, who has always been, 
and still is, an idealist. He is shocked by the loose optimism 
of our public men, with their promises of “a better world ”’ 
and “a world free from fear and want.” The learned pro- 
fessor emphasises the difficulty of keeping alive the intel- 
lectual and artistic culture of Europe and of seeing “‘ that it is 
not swamped by the floods of mere passion or the arrogance 
of the ‘common man ’ in a century which he claims as his.”’ 
All this means little or nothing to planner-in-chief Sir 
Richard Acland, who proposes to pull down nine-tenths of 
Edinburgh. The worthy baronet, in addressing the House of 
Commons in the course of a debate on the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Bill (‘‘ Golly, what a title !’’) observed : 
“When I have spoken at Manchester about post-war needs 
and have said that nine-tenths of that city ought to be pulled 
down, it has proved one of the most popular things one could 
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say in a speech about post-war reconstruction. The same can 
be said in Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow of those places 
and in other large cities.’”” The meaning is a little obscure, 
and perhaps Sir Richard is only addressing himself to the 
first duty of a demagogue, which is to think of “ the most 
popular things one could say,” but if he really means that 
pulling down nine-tenths of, e.g. Edinburgh, is something 
which ought to be done, then his Brave New World is logically 
indistinguishable from ‘‘ Beachcomber’s Century of the 
Common Man.” “It is thought that by clearing some 20 
acres of woodland it will be possible to have a vista leading to 
the floodlit concrete Questionnaire Hall, where the villagers 
will meet to fill in the day’s forms, and to receive a written 
permit to spend an hour or two with their children at Hygienia 
House, the beautiful green glass créche next to the head- 
quarters of the Gallup Poll Branch of Public Opinion Ltd.” 
Sir Richard might have benefited by a visit to the recent 
Edinburgh Townplanning Exhibition in Huntly House, 
Canongate, itself reclaimed from slumdom, called ‘“ Edin- 
burgh Down the Centuries.”’ In an introductory programme, 
the Lord Provost, after observing that it is “ easy to plan for 
the future because nobody quite knows what it will be like,” 
observed that “ the Edinburgh of to-morrow is the business 
of the citizens of to-day, and it is the duty of each one of us 
to seek, with this Exhibition before us, how we can make our 
contribution to the future of the capital city of Scotland.” 


The most interesting part of the Exhibition was contained in | 


those rooms which displayed, in different periods, the his- 
torical development and character of the city. The most 
extensive development took place last century, and it is easy 
for one “‘ jobbing backwards ”’ to see that the greatest mistake 
was to allow the railways, in their own exuberant develop- 
ment, to cut in haphazard on the really splendid layout of 
the new town, far superior to anything achieved or even 


contemplated since. The town was then scarred and mutilated ; 


beyond repair. Some of the Exhibition’s subject-matter 
was inclined to be what the planners themselves would call 
“‘ tendencious,” e.g., a sneering reference to the activities of 
‘“‘ speculative builders.” At least these gentry did succeed 
in housing a rapidly expanding population in wind-and-water- 
tight houses, a task which has proved too much for our 
modern councils, with the aid of every form of taxation, rate 
and subsidy ; besides, the external appearance of the specula- 


tive erections compares most favourably with the kaffir | 


kraals which to-day disfigure our suburban approaches. 
It is only fair to state that the tendenciousness was not all 
one way, and some appalling object-lessons were included 
in the illustrations. As the Exhibition was free, it may be 
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hoped that some of the lessons came home to the members 
who attended it. In one room they saw first the picture of a 
shabby slum property before reconditioning, next a picture 
of the same property completely “‘ done over,” inside and out, 
and brightened by enclosed gardens. Last came a picture 
taken only a few years later, and lo! the last state was worse 
than the first. So in many cases city-dwellers, transplanted 
to the suburbs, have carried their slums with them, as was 
illustrated in other painful photographs. The Edinburgh of 
to-morrow is indeed the business of the citizens of to-day. 


ALLIES 


During the war we have become one of the most cosmo- 
politan of nations, and it has long been a commonplace that 
in a walk along Princes Street the passer-by will hear any 
language except English. The predominant tongues are 
Polish, French, Norwegian, Scotch and American. In spite 
of all the societies, handbooks, lectures, British Councils and 
so on which exist in order to make confusion worse confounded 
by “explaining ’’ us all to each other, we get on together 
remarkably well, and the strength of the ententes is daily 
testified in the engagement and marriage announcements of 
the press. A recent National Geographic Magazine had a partti- 
cularly good article in ‘‘ Scotland in Wartime,” which like all 
its articles was beautifully illustrated. The letterpress 
attached to the photographs is not always so happy. Thus, 
beneath a Princes Street picture, which includes what is 
obviously a newly-fledged graduate, we are told that here 
“walks a professor or lecturer. Edinburgh is Scotland’s 
venerable seat of learning.’’ Edinburgh has about as much 
claim to the title as the boy in the picture has to be called a 
professor. Its University is the youngest in Scotland, dating 
only from 1582, compared with St. Andrews’ 1414, Glasgow’s 
1451, and Aberdeen’s 1495. The accompanying article, which 
is by Isobel Wylie Hutchison, contains much interesting 
information about our visitors the Poles. We all know about 
the “ Auld Alliance ’’ with France. Apparently our links with 
Poland are almost as ancient, since they go back at least to 
the 15th century. In the 16th century it is said that the 
number of Scottish merchants and “‘ pedders ”’ in Poland was 
as high as 40,000. Poland was for Scotland “‘ the America of 
those days,” and many of Scotland’s younger sons settled 
there and became naturalised. In the war their descendants 
have been coming back. It must have been a descendant of 
one of those who arrived at a Scottish manse one night, talking 
no word of English but able to introduce himself to the 
minister’s wife as Captain Malcolm Campbell ! The good folk 
of Scotland found many other Scottish names among their 
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new guests, concealed by Polish terminals, for the names had 


long become “ polonised.”” Thus a Macaulay became Maka- 


linski ; a Gore, Gorki ; a Forbes, Fribes ; and a Brown, Brun. 
One minister in Upper Clydesdale was a good Latin scholar, 
though he had yet to learn Polish. He records that in his 
own dining-room, where the Roman Catholic padres and many 
of the Polish officers were wont to congregate, he heard “‘ every 
single Aberdeen joke ever invented in the granite city ’’ retold 
to him in Latin, which was at first the only means of com- 
munication by his distinguished clerical guests.“ From 
another quarter of the globe comes an entertaining story of a 
small Scoto-American misunderstanding. It is sent by an 
Indian staff officer whose pen is not unfamiliar to readers of 
this Review. ‘“‘ My pride of race suffered a severe set-back 
yesterday. I was out in the car when I was thumbed by an 
American corporal. I stopped and he got in. He said he was 
trom North Carolina and asked me where I came from. I 
answered ‘Scotland.’ ‘ Huh,’ said he, ‘ they sure are swell 
guys there, tough and full of mystery. I seen them on the 
movies.’ I modestly agreed they were fine lads but felt a 
little mystified at his remarks. A silence—then ‘ Yes, cap., 
I always wanted a lot to go to England to see that little old 
Scotland Yard of yours.’ ”’ 


POSTCRIPT 


Startling example of press candour in a headline in the 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch : 
“ British Army Defeated.”’ 
Smaller letters underneath reassured the anxious reader : 
“ Belgians’ Win at Tynecastle.”’ 

Still more startling example of press candour in the Sunday 
Post’s leading article, which one Sunday began: “‘ Don’t pay 
too much attention to spate of words from week-end spouters. 
Most of ’em talk without knowledge.” As an epitome of our 
Sunday papers this would be hard to beat, but the Dundee 
Oracle probably meant something else. 

The perils of impromptu oratory were illustrated by a 
Leading Citizen in opening a “‘ Wings for Victory “’ week in a 
small Midlothian town. Carried away by his own eloquence 
into reckless generosity he said “‘ I shall have much pleasure 
in presenting a War Savings’ Certificate to the first Coalville 
man to return on leave during the week. (Loud applause.) 
I shall present a second War Savings’ Certificate to the first 
couple to be married in Coalville during the week. (Renewed 
applause.) I shall present a third War Savings’ Certificate to 
the first baby to be born in Coalville during the week.”’ (Voice 
from the back: “ No’ enough notice ! ’’) 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


SEVENTY YEARS OF SoNG. Edited by J. B. Booth. (Hutchinson, 1s. 6d.) 
The little book which is my subject was published in aid of the Toc H 
War Services Fund, and appeared at the time of the great show with 
the same name and for the same purposes got up by Mr. C. B. Cochran. 
It contains a charming foreword by Sir Max Beerbohm and contribu- 
tions by many hands, notably by the editor himself, about songs and 
singers from the ’sixties onwards, although, as might be supposed, the 
actual reminiscences do not go back much beyond the eighties. Since 
Mr. Booth, a noted historian of Victorian Bohemia, supplies from his 
vast store about half of the contents, it is not surprising that the music- 
hall song and singer come in for most of the attention, and that the con- 
tributions on “ The Ballad in our Day” and “Grand Opera” are, by 
comparison, inadequate. The period covered is that when the music- 
hall reached its short-lived heyday, assisted by a number of unusually 
talented artists, and then receded before the assault of the musical comedy, 
the cinema and the cabaret. Taste undoubtedly changed, not by any 
means entirely for the better, as may be judged from the miserable reper- 
toire of now marching soldiers. However, I do not intend to summarise 
what readers can very well find out for themselves, but I will quote 
what is, perhaps, the best said passage in the book, by Mr. Cochran : — 

“In the days when the wireless was not, and the gramophone a 
rarity, the barrel organ, the town and military bands, the music-hall, 
the concert hall, made and maintained the popular song and the popular 
tune. And of these the barrel organ was perhaps most truly representa- 
tive of the public taste. For one thing, to achieve success and coppers 
for the man at the handle, its programme was one of approved successes, 
and, in view of the necessity of attracting a mixed audience, was arranged 
to appeal to as many diverse tastes as possible. In half an hour it would 
range from love and gloaming to glorious beer and midnight rambles ; 
from ‘“‘ Come into the Garden, Maud” to “ Up in a Balloon,” from 
Tosti’s “Good-bye” to “‘ The Holy City,” from ‘See me dance the 
Polka”’ to “‘ The Blue Danube,” from Marie Lloyd’s latest success to 
“Maritana.” But to qualify for a position in its programme the song or 
tune must possess that indefinable something which spells popularity. 
These songs and tunes differed widely in artistic and technical merit ; 
they were alike in possessing an elemental appeal to the popular taste of 
the day, and, in proof of that appeal, many of them survive. The topi- 
calities are forgotten ; the manners and social conditions which inspired 
them have passed away, but the airs are still hummed and whistled, and 
the words, feeble or forcible, still sung. And in the older generation 
they still evoke memories of happier days . . .” 

That is my text, and I shall unblushingly proceed to illustrate it from 
my own memories. The barrel organ to begin with. Hardly anybody 
who was born since 1914 can know how much noise a sturdy piano- 
organ of the Victorian age could make, for the public ear grew too 
sensitive for it, and a muted guitar-like version was substituted which was 
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to the blatant original like the voice of an asthmatic chorister to that of 
Caruso. With its thumping bass chords and its absurd florid roulades 
the instrument of music and torture, sometimes accompanied by a monkey, 
could be heard approaching at least two stands off. So that with luck, 
if you were a child, and horror, if you were an adult worker, you got the 
programme four or five times over, the middle one being at full blast, 
But I wonder if anybody having such memories could put together a 
barrel organ repertoire that did not contain at least one anachronism. 
For instance, I should put the Intermezzo from “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
down as one of the supreme triumphs of barrel-organism. It lent itself 
to the technique of over-ornament with devastating perfection. But 
could that have been followed by that other triumph— 


Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer do : 
I’m half crazy, all for the love of you. 
It won’t be a stylish marriage, 

For I can’t afford a carriage : 

But you’ll look sweet upon the seat 

Of a bicycle made for two ? 


The nursery in which I throve was not too sedulously protected from 
contamination by the popular atmosphere. Nurses and nursemaids 
belonged to the people, and sang the people’s songs. I remember one 
who would, as it were, sing me to sleep with a mixture of Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns and “‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and she began each line 
with “ Ooh,” to my great amusement. But there was another line from 
which we children greedily gathered in what the comedians of the day 
were singing in the “halls.” This was the “ Niggers”’ on the seaside 
beach, to whom a child could listen for nothing at Eastbourne, Shanklin 
or where you will. How else should I have remembered all my life 
such shocking words for innocent childhood as these : 


All through a woman with a coalblack eye, 

All through a woman who was false and sly, 
When she said she loved me, she told a wicked lie, 
And her mother’s at the bottom of it all. 


She was an eighteen-stunner, 
She came down such a oner, 
And I was underneath. 


These and other snatches are the regrettable relics of a glorious summer at 
Eastbourne, under the general protection of an ineffective aunt, who was 
doubtless only too glad that we need no amusing except a morning of 
ecstasy upon. the beach, visiting one party of minstrels after another, 
which provided endless material for satirical comment among our small 
selves when the day was done. The niggers, except for the Moore and 
Burgess company at the smaller St. James’s Hall, are not noticed in this 
book, and I think that is an injustice. I was only taken once to the Moore 
and Burgess show, and I found it tedious after the homely salt and 
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sentiment of the beach, with its accompaniment of penny whistle, banjo 
and bones. These little bands of strolling performers, without all 
the costumes and paraphernalia of pierrots, standing all day on the hot, 
nobbly pebbles of the beach, and subject to sly pebbles at the toes from 
mischievous boys, deserved all the pennies they got. At all events, they 
helped to educate me in a way hardly contemplated by the latest White 
Paper on Education : and it all occurred about the time when, according 
to Mr. Booth, the music-hall was at its zenith, so that I profited from that 
consummation without attending its full ceremonies. 

But there was another source of song for young people—this time 
quite respectable —to which no allusion is made in Mr. Booth’s collec- 
tion. It was the German-Reed entertainment, specially devised for 
children, with blameless singing, recitations and a little play at each 
performance. But who was the leading blameless singer? No other 
than the enormous Corney Grain, a superb artist, who sat at the piano 
and sang his own songs with interludes of gag which gave me, at least, 
complete paralysis of the diaphragm. “The Four-horse Charrybang ” 
was one of his masterpieces, and its description of a journey to the seaside 
in that extinct vehicle is a document in social history. But nobody can 
repeat what Corney Grain said, and there was no recording in those days, 
when the entertainer at the piano—the greatest of all being the elder 
George Grossmith —was, like the music-hall, in his heyday. The art of 
the improvisatore flourished then, and it has vanished since, except among 
those who still maintain the old music-hall tradition. The slick or treacly 
American stuff does not admit of such interludes. On which subject I 
cannot help remarking that it seems extraordinary to me that a virile, 
humorous, sentimental and musical people like ourselves should have 
allowed our popular music to be utterly swamped by American influence ° 
in the space of some thirty years. There was nothing seemingly harmful 
in the ridiculous “ coon songs ” such as “‘ Louisiana Lou,” “‘ Mammy’s 
little Alabama coon” and so forth, which rosy-cheeked young ladies 
used to pipe in drawing-rooms at the opening of this century, nor in the 
splendid marches of Sousa: but they were the first trickle of what 
became an overpowering flood instead of remaining, as it should have, 
a pleasantly renovating stream of novelty. It is our own fault: we 
failed to put up anything strong enough of our own as a breakwater. 
And now the damage, which time alone will repair, is irretrievably done. 

Let me not, however, repeat the error of giving too much attention 
to popular songs of the music-hall type. The ballad played just as 
important a part in the music-making of the nation, until it, too, was 
driven off the face of the earth by a change in taste and in habit, by the 
radio and the gramophone, which discouraged individual performance 
at home, and by the sound-track songs from films which carry with them 
the memory, not of a good voice, but of a glamorous figure. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Willson Disher, writing on ‘“‘ The Ballad in our Day” in 
the book under review, reminds me that the earliest ballads, that is to say, 
drawing-room songs, had an origin very like that of the film-ballad of 
to-day. He says: 
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“* Because of a peculiarity of theatrical licensing when the last century 
began, each piece at all the minor theatres had to have at least six songs 
in it. This was like forcing a child to eat ice-cream. Even the Theatres 
Royal, whose interests were supposed to be protected by this order 
against their rivals, often obeyed it. More songs and yet more songs were 
wanted until the early Victorian kind of opera, simply plays crammed 
with songs were invented.” 

Hence, as he says, came favourites such as “‘ The Heart Bowed Down,” 
“* T dreamt that I dwelt in Marble Halls,” “‘ When Other Lips ” and “‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” which charmed our grandparents. Well, the 
ballad went on until the Ballad Concerts ceased and people no longer 
brought a portfolio of music with them when they were asked to dine at 
a friend’s house. Having played the piano from my earliest youth, I 
can boast as good an acquaintance with the ballad of my time as most 
people, from the days when on Sunday evenings at my grandmother’s 
one of my aunts and I attacked the family repertoire jumbled in one of 
those old mahogany music containers which stood by every piano, with 
Hullah’s “‘ Three Fishers ”—lugubrious ditty with its refrain of ‘‘ Good- 
bye to the bar and its moa-oa-ning ’”’ —‘ The Holy City,” Tosti’s ‘‘ Good- 
bye ” and a gentle serenade of which the refrain was “‘ Flow, flow, merrily 
merrily flow : tell her I love her so-o, I love her so.”’ Since then I played 
many an accompaniment for all kinds and conditions of men and women, 
who so often sang ballads unsuited, not only to their technique, but to 
their figures and faces—very stout matrons twittering archly about 
bobolinks, iron-faced ascetics trolling “‘ Simon the Cellarer,” the grocer 
of the village trying to thunder out the “‘ Har-har-harmourer’s Song,” 
mild curates inquiring what the trumpeter was trumpeting, and ladies 
in pincenez proclaiming what would happen, in unconvincing accent, 
“* Si mes vers avaient des ailes.”” Indeed, what with a good deal of singing 
in the family and taking part in a good many charitable entertainments, 
there are very few composers of songs, from Brahms to Sullivan, and 
Schubert to Maud Valerie White, in whose works I have not accompanied 
somebody or other. And my last authentic appearance as a ballad- 
accompanist took place on board a sloop in Mudros harbour, in 1915, 
where I was bidden to dine so that a sub-lieutenant—I think he was 
Australian—could enrapture his brother officers with his tenor voice. 
It was tenor all right, of a most unpleasant kind, and his repertoire was 
antiquated —“‘ Come into the Garden, Maud” in Balfe’s setting, and that 
kind of thing. The wardroom gradually emptied as we went ruthlessly on, 
until my hero unfolded before me the ancient ballad “‘ Excelsior,”’ which 
Pellissier and Lewis Sydney used to guy so exquisitely. But we took it 
on seriously until at the climax a shipmate blew a loud blast on the hand- 
foghorn into the room. The singer took umbrage at this, slammed the 
pages of music together and refused to sing another note, which was a 
chilly ending to the evening. 

But the popularity of the high-class ballad of my younger days, if it 
had the general defect of being second-rate verse set to second-rate music, 
was made by very respectable singers, professional sopranos, contraltos, 
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tenors and baritones, who also sang in oratorio. Presumably they were 
paid by the publishers to produce the songs at ballad concerts, and, if 
they made a hit, the sale of copies throughout the land was very large. 
And they certainly were melodious. Who of middle age, for instance, 
can have failed to hear “‘ She is far from the Land ”’ or ‘‘ I know a Lovely 
Garden,” ‘‘ The Night has a Thousand Eyes,” or “‘ Pale hands I loved 
beside the Shalimar”? I could go on for ever with the catalogue. 
Even the best of the concert singers did not disdain the ballad. Edward 
Lloyd, Charles Santley, Kennerley Rumford, Clara Butt, Blanche Mar- 
chesi and Harry Plunket-Greene all did their share in stimulating the 
drawing-room singers, and the last-named will never leave my memory, 
first for his incomparable singing of Stanford’s Irish songs, such as 
“ Loughareema,” ‘‘ Baby Johneen” and “ Trottin’ to the Fair,” and 
secondly for the convulsive “ King Chuls!” with which he invariably 
brought down the house in Maud Valerie White’s setting of Browning’s 
words. One summer evening, at H. E. Luxmoore’s invitation, he sang 
all this and a lot more in the Cloisters at Eton, and one boy who was 
there has not forgotten it. 

There is a great deal more to be said on this topic, for are there not 
all the musical plays and operettas to which alone Mr. Noel Coward, 
in his comparative youth, can make reference in his contribution? The 
yearly epidemics of new songs on drawing-room music-stands were 
swollen by excerpts from the hits of the season on the London stage, 
from ‘‘ The Geisha ”’ onwards, for these always contained much senti- 
ment as well as comedy, whereas the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, im- 
mortal as they are, never produced a really satisfactory romance for the 
drawing-room singer. Even in sentiment Gilbert was astringent, and 
did not give Sullivan a chance. But then the great Sir Arthur had had, 
and taken, his chance long before the ‘‘ Mikado.”’ He had composed the 
absolute type of sentimental ballad, ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” of which I 
hope there is good record in some musical museum, for it is a perfect 
period piece, illustrating the vague but easily cured nostalgias of optimis- 
tic Victorian bosoms. Sir Max Beerbohm rightly doubts if “‘ the most 
perspicacious foreigner, basing his knowledge of us solely on songs 
ranging between ‘Home, Sweet Home’ and ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,’ 
could give an entirely accurate account of the Victorian era’: but there 
is a good deal to be gathered from a careful study of “‘ The Lost Chord,” 
and from a comparison of its sentiment and melody with those of the 
latest “‘ blue” dismality. I wish we could dissipate some of “‘ /’influence 
du bleu dans la musique,’ which, it will be remembered, was the theme of 
Schaunard’s unfinished symphony in “ Scénes de la vie de Bohéme.” 
The “ blue ” to which he referred was the Lamartinian sentimentalism, 
but that at least was French. The blue to which I refer is not even Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish or Welsh. We badly need a new generation of sturdy 
British ballad-mongers. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 
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PROBLEMS OF LONDON 


County OF LoNDON Pian. Prepared for the London County Council 
by J. H. Forshaw and Patrick Abercrombie. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
When Lord Reith was Minister of Works he wished a plan to be drawn 
up for the reconstruction of the County of London in order to assist his 
Ministry in considering the methods and machinery for town and 
country reconstruction. The result was the present County of London 
plan, prepared jointly by Mr. Forshaw, the Architect to the L.C.C., and 
Professor Abercrombie, holder of the Chair of Town Planning at Univer- 
sity College, London, with the assistance of a substantial staff. 

The occasion for this new plan is, of course, the war, with the physical 
destruction and the stoppage of normal development which it has caused, 
and the disturbances it has produced in London’s life. Underlying these 
war changes, however, are factors with a longer trend whose operation 
has evoked the complex of difficult problems that pressed increasingly 
on the people and governors of London before the war. Among these 
factors are four which Messrs. Forshaw and Abercrombie rightly describe 
as “‘ major defects,” viz., traffic congestion, depressed housing areas, 
inadequate and badly distributed open spaces and indiscriminate mixed 
development of industry and housing. A fifth major defect—London’s 
sprawl over neighbouring areas and their too frequent deterioration in 
consequence—though clearly caused in part by developments within the 
County of London, concerns even more the larger area called the London 
Region in respect of which Professor Abercrombie, at the request of the 
Minister of Works and Planning, is preparing a separate and independent 
report. The City of London is also excluded from the present plan— 
though presumably at least a measure of consultation and perhaps 
co-operation is going on behind the scenes. 

The basis on which the present authors develop an important part of 
their work emerges from “a patient analysis, undertaken for the purpose 
of this Report, and disregarding to a considerable extent artificial adminis- 
trative boundaries imposed during the nineteenth century.” This 
analysis, states the Report, 


“* discovers a living and organic structure, still persisting in spite of 
overgrowth and decay. It consists of a collection of units or com- 
munities, fused together ; though their boundaries may have been 
lost, their centres are often clearly marked, having descended from 
ancient villages ; and in addition to the physical grouping there is 
found a strong local loyalty to each community whether large or 
small. It should be one of the first objectives of the planner to 
disengage these communities, to mark more clearly their identities, 
to preserve them from disturbing intrusions such as streams of 
through traffic, and generally to reconstruct them where reconstruc- 
tion is necessary owing to war damage or decay.” 


Here the insight and wisdom of the authors are to be highly commended. 
Whoever is even slightly acquainted with the appalling problems— 
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physical, psychological and moral, individual and social—presented by 
the vast urban agglomerations in the United States or on the Continent 
of Europe, in which the healthy stabilising influences of the community 
have been destroyed with the destruction of the community itself, must 
welcome well advised efforts to restore and strengthen group life as 
among the wisest, most healthy, and most truly conserving measures that 
social policy can take. 

Into the immense complexities and difficulties of this plan it is 
impossible to enter here. The mere catalogue of items which its prepara- 
tion involves is formidable in the extreme. In the authors’ words 


“Tf a plan is to be authoritative, the planners must first make a 
profound study of existing conditions by means of a civic survey of 
the most detailed character ; secondly, they must familiarise them- 
selves with the wishes of the people, whether as inhabitants of houses 
or workers in offices and industry, masters and men; they must 
consider the views of the public authorities such as the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils and neighbouring authorities ; they must discuss 
their proposals with the great statutory undertakers, the Railway 
Companies, the Port of London Authority, the Metropolitan Water 
Board, the Central Electricity Board, the Post Office, and others ; 
they must analyse and assimilate the numberless plans and proposals, 
official and otherwise, that have been prepared from time to time, 
culminating in the Bressey Road Plan and the Royal Academy Com- 
mittee’s studies for central London. These requirements we have 
endeavoured to fulfil, it being understood that our discussions with 
officers of the local authorities, railway companies and other cor- 
porate bodies have been exploratory only, and that those organisa- 
tions are in no sense committed to our proposals. Indeed there are 
so many wishes, ideas and suggestions that have been gathered 
from persons, authorities, replanners, housing reformers, and others, 
that it is unsafe to point to any one feature of the plan and declare it 
to be original.” 


It is clear that many of the proposals here brought together will have 
to be carried out in one or other form in the normal course of London’s 
development. It is also clear that the authors have approached their 
problems, not as theoretists trying to build a new heavenly city on the 
banks of the Thames, but as very practical men highly conscious of the 
difficulties these or any other proposals involve and anxious also not to 
lose the possible good for the sake of the impossible better, let alone the 
utopian best. Here we shall not consider the arguments for and against 
this plan and its contents. That debate will be long and, it may be hoped, 
realistic and searching. We desire merely to draw attention to a notable 
document which plainly requires most careful study both by the Lon- 
doners whom it directly concerns and by countless others whom the 
welfare of the capital also affects. It is a document, incidentally, which 
is also a remarkable piece of book-production, of which all concerned 
with its making may be justly proud. 
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BURCKHARDT ON HISTORY 


REFLECTIONS ON History. By Jakob Burckhardt. Translated by M. D. 
Hottinger. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

Among books which stimulate men to reconsider their own views, 
Burckhardt’s Reflections on History takes a high place. The great Swiss 
historian of the Italian Renaissance, most of whose academic life was 
spent as Professor at the University of Basle, possessed rare qualities— 
independence of mind, elevation of spirit, wide and deep learning, respect 
for facts. As a lecturer, he fascinated his hearers and held them by gifts 
of personality which his Reflections do not communicate. They not only 
lack the elements of presence, delivery and atmosphere, which must be 
absent from any book, but they do not pretend to be a text written by 
Burckhardt with a view to publication, being merely the lecture notes 
which after long persuasion he allowed his nephew to prepare for issue 
as a book. A more exacting test of the native quality of a man’s mind 
could not be easily devised. 

Burckhardt is by no means without his prejudices and limitations, 
nor is the field of history which he surveys universal. Thus, he rejects 
primitive and backward peoples from his survey out of hand. He dis- 
likes Islam. He has no very high opinion of the Chinese. He cannot 
abide ‘‘ that more Mongolian than Occidental monstrosity which bore 
the name of Louis XIV.” He strongly disapproves of national debts. 
On the whole, the field of history with which he is concerned is that of 
Western Civilisation in the Mediterranean basin and northern Europe, 
and the Classical civilisation of ancient Greece and Rome which was its 
forerunner, together with the impact on the west of the nomads from 
Central Asia and of the conquering armies of Islam. 

Within this field Burckhardt is extremely stimulating. He sees 
history as largely resulting from the action and mutual interaction and 
reaction of the qualities and forces which produce respectively the State, 
Religion, and Culture. These are long-term influences, in the main 
wholly cecumenical. From time to time causes whose origins are not 
easily traced speed up the course of events during periods of crisis ; and 
great men also play their parts either as creators or as actors. But for all 
that, the essentials of civilised life remain. They are not to be found in 
great modern states, nor in the pursuit of power, nor in 19th and 2oth 
century attempts to level “ the natural inequality of man ” which Burck- 
hardt expects sooner or later “somewhere . . . will once more be 
restored to honour.” Rather do they consist in Burckhardt’s view in 
freedom, in fullness of life, in religion of emotional depth but socially 
restrained in action, and in societies where the activities of the State as 
the instrument of power-seeking egoism are severely curbed. 

It would indeed be unexpected if our confused and groping world 
found in Burckhardt’s pages the scheme of values for which it is searching. 
But we may be sure that we shall not find a scheme of values which will 
bear the stresses and strains that will certainly fall on it unless we have 
faced and solved many of the problems whose expression over large 
areas of history this great Swiss historian reviews. 


we 
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THE GLORY THAT IS GREECE 


WinpD OF FREEDOM. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and Windus, 
15s.) This book recounts the story of the struggle of Greece against 
Italy and Germany. Its title is derived from the battle-cry of the famous 
Evzones : Aera! Aera! Wind! Wind !, which Mr. Mackenzie has rightly 
expanded. Ina sense this is a semi-official volume. Mr. Mackenzie was 
honoured by the Greek Government with an invitation to write the 
history of Greek resistance and of the mighty deeds of the Greek, British 
and Imperial Forces in Greece, Albania and Crete in 1940 and 1941. He 
has therefore been able to base his narrative on the fullest available 
documentation ; but this has not guided the expression of his own 
views which, he assures us, “‘ the Greek Government, true to its tradition 
of a pure democracy, has not attempted to curb or prompt.” 

Though this book breathes throughout the noble spirit of those who 
fought and suffered, the tale told is nevertheless not quite adequate to the 
great events with which it deals. The fault, however, is not Mr. 
Mackenzie’s, for at present we still lack knowledge of what actually 
happened at some stages of the campaign against the Italians, while 
knowledge about the fight against the Germans is scantier still. Mr. 
Mackenzie has, however, done his best with the limited materials now 
at hand. His account of the Italian manceuvres and diplomatic negotia- 
tions that preceded Mussolini’s attack is brilliant. There are good 
sketches of the fighting in Albania and of the crushing Italian humiliation 
at Greek hands. A good many details of Greek dispositions and move- 
ments are stated here for the first time. About Greek relations with 
Germany and the German phase of the fighting details are necessarily 
few, but some of his tales and comments should never be forgotten. 
Here, for instance, is a story of the women of Crete, 17 of whom, wearing 
their bandoliers, were taken prisoners and brought to Athens. 


“The German commander informed them that the Fuehrer, instead 
of having them shot as civilians helping the enemy, intended to 
honour them as prisoners of war. Then spoke their wounded 
leader, the wife of a former Deputy: ‘It is impossible for Hitler 
to honour the Cretan women.’ ” 


Two further tales are quoted from the American President of Athens 
College, who was at that time a neutral in Greece : 


“Perhaps the most telling form of passive resistance is the 
instinctive coldness of Greeks towards invaders, who added to the 
natural hatred felt for them by adopting the pose of liberators. One 
day the heavy tread of German boots on an apartment house stair- 
way caused a dog on his mistress’ leash to crouch against the wall 
with averted head. Seeing it, one of the soldiers observed, ‘ Even 
the dogs!’ ” 

“You all know what pride Greeks and especially Athenians take 
in their knowledge of languages, and how, with their famed hospi- 
tality, they eagerly come to the assistance of less fortunate foreigners 
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who do not know Greek. The Germans may perhaps have a | 
different impression. One day on a bus in Athens, I noticed a | 
German officer struggling in vain to get some information from a 
conductor. Finally the conductor appealed to the crowded bus; - 
‘Is there anyone here who knows German?’ Complete silence, | 
‘Is there anyone here who knows French?’ Again complete 
silence. Then following the conductor’s ‘Ti Na Kano ?’, a voice | 
came from the back seat, ‘ We speak English, here.’”’ 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF WAR 


AUCHINLECK TO ALEXANDER. By Major-General H. Rowan Robinson, : 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) The book presents us | 
with a picture of the war from June 1941 to the winter of 1941-2. This 7 
particular period was a time of misfortune for the Allies, which left them 7 
gasping under the mighty blows of Germany and Japan. The title is | 
somewhat misleading, since all theatres are included, and the author — 
covers the Russian campaign, the Libyan “shuttle,” Malta, the Pacific, | 
Hongkong, Singapore, Burma, the East ‘Indies, and China. The under- 7 
standing of the various campaigns is much simplified for the layman | 
by short historical surveys of previous events and a running commentary | 
on the reasons for success or failure. He prepares us for an interesting — 
review of the major lessons which he considers that the war has produced. 
Particularly noteworthy is his contrast between the French and the Ger- © 
man army manceuvres which he attended in 1936. The é/an of the poily 
had evaporated, while the renaissance of Germany as a warrior nation — 
had begun. He points out the immeasurable value of youth training, 
and does not hesitate to censure our own haphazard arrangements before | 
the war. Bureaucracy, party politics, the Ministry of Information, and | 
the B.B.C. all receive due criticism. The organisation of control is dealt | 
with at length, and the necessity of a three-ditnensional instrument of 
battle shown as the winning facture in modern war. Finally, a criticism — 
is given of our unwieldy Coalition War Cabinet. “In direct control 
of the Services the Prime Minister is still Minister of Defence and as such § 
still lacks the support of an expert and impartial staff,” he complains. | 
His criticism may be justified, but at least it can be claimed that it is” 
now producing results ! 

Having assimilated his weighty and pungent arguments, we are con- | 
fronted with an Epilogue, by which, owing to unavoidable delays in” 
publication, the author has attempted to bring the book up to date, 
This must always be rather an unsatisfactory method, and provides an™ 
anti-climax to an otherwise important work. We are reminded of a 
speaker in the broadcasting room who, with one eye on the clock, sud-” 
denly finds that he has much to say, but his allotted time is running out. | 


